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Foreword 


jj -——_____ 


Autumn for the mellow fruitfulness of the publisher, close bosom- 


friend of the bookseller, conspiring with him how to load and bless 
the author. . . . Or so it should be ideally, and perhaps it is only the 
rosy-tinting spectacles of memory that lead one to believe that it was 
like that once. Autumn, anyway, for the vast Export Number of The 
Bookseller, the publishers’ cocktail parties, the popular authors’ 
orgies of signing, the special window displays in the mightier book- 
stores, the literary competitions in the authoritative Sunday papers, 
the celebrities courted for their views on the best books of the 
season, and the reviewers wondering how they are going to write 
about three dozen books in two dozen lines. 

This astonishing phenomenon, this bull market of faith and hope 
repeats itself regularly year after year. And every year it brings as 
its aftermath more disappointed ambition, more vows to change 
one’s publisher, more accusations of favouritism against literary 
editors and critics, more homicidal indignation with booksellers than 
satisfied vanity or solid cash. What is to be done about it? Who is to 
warn authors that they have as much chance of hitting the best-seller 
target as of winning the Derby and the Grand National together? For 
the fact remains, the fact that everyone knows and no one remem- 
bers, that too many books are published in this country and far too 
many of them expect to scoop the Christmas market. It all starts 
happily enough. Early in September the buyers in the bookshops, 
confident of boom, are busily scribbling out their first orders, the 
fortunate publishers’ representatives beaming to have got in so early. 
Later in October the edge is off the same buyers’ welcome: dubiously 
they predict that the great rush is bound to happen in a week or two, 
while they wonder whether they haven't ordered too many books on 
gardening and cricket already. Fiction is out. Novelists complain 
sharply that it wouldn’t be so if their books had been properly ad- 
vertised. By the middle of November there are scowls (except for the 
travellers in Enid Blyton) and a note of wheedling urgency creeps 
into the voices of publishers over the telephone. Book Society Recom- 
mendations are cynically ignored. Poets should be shot. What an- 
other escape story? By December the booksellers are screaming for 
mercy, or chasing out of their shops the still hopeful travellers 
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with their last minute .winners—unfortunately delayed at the 
binders. 

What fun it all is, nevertheless. What would an author’s, pub- 
lisher’s, bookseller’s life be like without this Autumn gamble, this 
Christmas dream, this willing suspension of disbelief in the face of 
all the facts? There are, too, the golden satisfactions: one reads one 
morning that the biography one has been waiting for for years has 
at last appeared, and is brilliantly reviewed; one’s favourite novelist 
comes out with a new volume in his triple series of trilogies; a travel 
book on the island of St Lucia with dazzling photographs whisks one 
away from the fog, the burst pipes, the coal crisis; perhaps even one’s 
own little book of verse has been chosen by the Poetry Book Society. 
Then there are the bumper numbers of the literary weeklies, and the 
devotee of The Times Literary Supplement, warned a week or two 
before, shuts himself up incommunicado to polish off the last articles 
in the Special French Writing Number, the Special Personal Pre- 
ference Number and the Special American Writing Number, in order 
to face what’s coming with a clear conscience and in good heart. 
In the old days there was also likely to be a special Autumn Number 
of John O’London’s, and many will be the sadder this year for its 
absence. Reflecting on the fate of a long established and long loved 
journal that fulfilled a unique function in popularizing serious litera- 
ture, now liquidated with drastic suddenness by its owners while its 
circulation was still reputed to be 50,000, my eye fell on this en 
in Flaubert’s Dictionary of Accepted Ideas: ‘AFFAIRS (BUSINESS). 
Come first. The most important thing in life. Be-all and end-all.’ 
Flaubert, of course, was writing of a hundred years ago. 

JOHN LEHMANN 


Keith Vaughan: Laying Paving Stones, Belsize Park 
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Winds 


(for Alexis Leger) 


Sa ld ane 


Deep below our violences, 
Quite still, lie our First Dad, his watch 
And many little maids, 
But the boneless winds that blow 
Round law-court and temple 
Recall to Metropolis 
That Pliocene Friday when, 
At His holy insufflation 
(Had He picked a teleost 
Or an arthropod to inspire, 
Would our death also have come?) 
One bubble-brained creature said;— 
‘I am loved, therefore I am’—: 
And well by now might the lion 
Be lying down with the kid, 
Had he stuck to that logic. 


Winds make weather; weather 
Is what nasty people are 

Nasty about and the nice 
Show a common joy in observing: 

When I seek an image 
For our Authentic City, 

(Across what brigs of dread, 
Down what gloomy galleries, 

Must we stagger or crawl 
Before we may cry —O look!?) 

I see old men in hall-ways 
Tapping their barometers, 

Or a lawn over which, 
The first thing after breakfast, 
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A paterfamilias 
Hurries to inspect his rain-gauge. 


Goddess of winds and wisdom, 
When, on some windless day 
Of dejection, unable 
_ Toname or to structure, 
Your poet with bodily tics, 
Scratching, tapping his teeth, 
Tugging the lobe of an ear, 
Unconsciously invokes You, 
Show Your good nature, allow 
Rooster or whistling maid 
To fetch him Arthur O’Bower; 
Then, if moon-faced Nonsense, 
That erudite forger, stalk 
Through the seven kingdoms, 
Set Your poplars a-shiver 
To warn Your clerk lest he 
Die like an Old Believer 
For some spurious reading: 
And in all winds, no matter 
Which of Your twelve he may hear, 
Equinox gales at midnight 
Howling through marram grass, 
Or a faint susurration 
Of pines on a cloudless 
Afternoon in midsummer, 
Let him feel You present, 
That every verbal rite 
May be fittingly done, 
And done in anamnesis 
Of what is excellent 
Yet a visible creature, 
Earth, Sky, a few dear names. 
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Consider the Lilies 
js —____ 


each-pink and frilly, her bedroom looked like the setting for an 

Annunciation. But, alas, except in the depths of her own 

imagination, there was nothing very virginal about poor Pussy 
de Cabassole. 

‘Gallertartig’, Bettina Brant said to herself, as she bent over the 
exuberantly middle-aged body on the massage table. ‘Gallertartig’, 
and then, in English, ‘gelatinous.’ And how did one say gefleckt? 
Was ‘blotched’ the right word? Or should it be ‘mottled’? ‘Rubbing 
mottled gelatin’, she whispered. That was now her life’s work; that 
was the reason for her existence. She made a grimace of contemp- 
tuous disgust. And yet, in a repulsive kind of way, there was some- 
thing actually rather delicious about this slithering contact of her 
palms with the oiled skin. Her small dark face softened. Behind 
closed eyelids she found herself thinking of Lydia. Lydia was the 
proud Southern heroine of that twenty-five cent novel she had 
bought last week at the drugstore, all bosom and quivering nostril, 
all boots and riding habit and whalebone quirt. And she treated her 
admirers like dogs, like the slaves on her uncle’s plantation. But 
then she met her match; she met Garth Bucke.... 

‘Her body’ —it was on page 117, near the top— ‘her body vibrated 
to his caresses as a Stradivarius responds with poignant music to the 
touch of a Master.’ What tripe, what a bottomless banality! And yet, 
last night in bed, she had read and reread the passage; had visualized 
the scene this morning in her bath and while she was taking the hairs 
off her legs with pumice stone; had embroidered upon it all through 
breakfast. And even now, while her hands were skidding over the 
gelatin, even now.... Idiot, she said to herself angrily, fool! All the 
more passionately because she knew in advance that she would 
persist in them, she loathed her own weaknesses. As now, as in the 
past, her mind would go on oscillating between unavowable fantasy 
and self-contempt, between sarcasm and the vulgarest daydreams. 
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From loneliness and the desperate craving for affection, she would 
continue to pass through the all-too-familiar cycle of diffidence, 
stand-offishness and universal disparagement, back to embittered 
solitude. And between those polar extremes lay the whole expanse 
of common life—the life in which, by some malignant destiny, she 
could never participate, the life not of Garths and Lydias, but of real 
people, of shared responsibilities, of friendship, even (she could 
hardly bring herself to think the word) of love. 

Mrs de Cabassole let out a deep voluptuous sigh—and suddenly 
Bettina was a little girl in a tartan frock, leaning over a low brick 
wall and scratching the back of an enormous pig, with her grand- 
father’s walking stick. And while she scratched and the animal softly 
grunted, the Baron held her Bavarian doll and went on talking, talk- 
ing—about heraldry (and he adjusted his monocle), about family 
history (and he stroked the up-turned ends of his white moustache), 
about Goethe (and he lowered his voice as though he were in 
church). A Von Brant, it seemed, had fallen at Crécy, in the train of | 
the blind King of Bohemia. On the dexter side his shield displayed — 
two fusils of an indented fesse; on the sinister, an engrailed saltire. 
But that had all been long, long ago; and anyhow (the voice sank 
reverentially almost to a whisper) Alles vergdngliche ist nur ein 
Gleichnis. 

Only a symbol! Bettina suppressed an impulse to laugh aloud. 
everything transitory is only a symbol. Her mother being drowned, 
for example — what had that symbolized? And Hitler? And the con- 
centration camp where her father had died for being a Tolstoyan? 
And her grandfather’s arrest because he was too loyal to the Hohen- 
zollerns? Symbols, all symbols. And so was poverty, so was the 
orphanage, so were the punishments and the bad food and the girls 
who tormented her and called her filthy names. Nur ein Gleichnis 
...and then came another little Gleichnis— the War. And after the 
flag-waving and the bands, the symbol of being sent, the day after 
her fifteenth birthday, to work in a factory, making field-grey 
trousers for the conscripts. And then the symbol of old Papa Fischer, 
who gave her candy from his own ration and a copy of The Imita- 
tion of Christ, and then tried to violate her; the symbol of the two 
drunken soldiers in the park; the symbol of Fraulein Else—and 
Bettina could see those crooked teeth, those bitten fingernails, the 
thread of spittle on the thick lips. . .. Her body stiffened with revul- 
sion. 

_Confused and yet overpoweringly vivid, the episodes of her long 
nightmare came crowding in upon her. Fraulein Else and the bomb- 
ing, Fraulein Else and the fires, the huddling in fetid cellars until it 
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was time for another day at the machine, to be followed by another 


“y 
- 


return to her little room at Fraulein Else’s, another dinner of 


_ potatoes, another spell of waiting in a terror, mitigated only by in- 


ve 


terludes of shuddering disgust, for the sirens and the first explosions. 
When there was nothing left but ruins, they put her in a train and 
sent her, with a label around her neck, to another factory in the 
country. At Schotten there were no more bombs, no more Fraulein 
Else; only six to an airless bedroom, twenty of them to a single 


kitchen and latrine. And the babies howled; the men and women 


grumbled and shouted or relaxed, after the potatoes, after the oc- 
casional dose of alcohol, into laughter or an almost public sexuality. 
And in the corner sat Frau Richter, waiting for death and haloed, 


_ when you came near her, by the unspeakably dreadful smell of the 


disease that was secretly killing her. A hot, sweetish smell, not very 
strong, not obviously disgusting like the other smells, but worse, 
much worse, infinitely worse than all the rest. 


Mrs de Cabassole heaved another sigh. It broke the spell; it laid 
the ghosts. The ironical smile reappeared on Bettina’s face. Alles 
vergdngliche ist nur ein Gleichnis, and here was the latest of them. 
Three generations back a Von Brant had been remarkably kind to a 
proletarian Krebs on his estate. Grotesquely providential, a Krebs, in 
the person of Mrs de Cabassole, had been waited upon, in a Baden- 
Baden restaurant, by the last of the Von Brants. Pussy was bored; 
Bettina spoke English; they started a conversation which was con- 
tinued that evening in Mrs de Cabassole’s suite at the hotel. Now the 
descendant of the knight who had fallen at Crécy was taking sun 
baths in California and acting as companion and body-servant to a 
pork-butcher’s daughter. It was only a symbol, of course—a symbol 
of the utter senselessness of everything. 

Suddenly and without warning, Bettina dug her fingers into the 
tepid jelly of Mrs de Cabassole’s shoulders—deep, to the knuckles. 
There was a ponderous squirm, a sharp indrawing of breath. 

‘You're killing me!’ 

‘It’s that calcium’, Bettina’s tone was briskly professional. “We 
must break down those deposits. And when I say “break” ’, she ad- 
ded, conscientiously idiomatic, but with a persistent German accent, 
‘I mean break.’ 

Clenching her teeth, she suited action to words. Mrs de Cabassole 
whimpered. 

‘Besides’, Bettina continued, still probing implacably, ‘you've got 
to take off some of this weight. And seeing that you never do what 
Dr Bishop says. .. .’ 
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‘But I get so faint when I’m on his diet.’ 

‘And so fat on yours.’ 

‘But I’ve told you’, cried Mrs de Cabassole, ‘I’ve told you. It has 
nothing to do with what I eat. It’s my glands.’ Her voice trembled. 
Everything was against her—even her own glands. Suddenly she re- 
membered that horrible man who always came after ‘Joyce Jordan, 
MD’ on the radio. Worse than cancer, worse than heart disease, 
worse than all the infectious diseases put together — Overweight, the 
Number One Killer. 

But he couldn’t scare her. And anyhow, it was all nonsense, just 
a trick for selling you some kind of pill. 

‘I don’t like your attitude’, she added resentfully. ‘After every- 
thing I’ve done for you... .’ 


There was a moment of silence. Then the probing fingers were 
withdrawn, the hands began to slide again, caressingly, over the 
lubricated skin. From hips to hamstrings, from hamstrings to hips. 

‘I was only kidding.’ From professional, Bettina’s tone had become 
propitiatory. 

To reduce Mrs de Cabassole to tears was gratifyingly easy; but it 
was also easy to push her from tears into animosity, from self-pity 
into counter-attack. The middle-aged woman on the massage table 
was merely objective. Within that mound of fifty-year-old flesh lived 
an aggrieved and martyred child. Seventy-two per cent of the stock of 
the Krebs Packing Corporation had given this child inalienable rights 
to everything—and yet they refused her even the barest justice. For 
Pussy, their cruelty and unfairness were a source of chronic astonish- 
ment, of agonies constantly renewed. But if they persisted in their 
wickedness, if they failed to repent and ask forgiveness, the child 
beneath the jelly would suddenly turn on her persecutors and, with 
an altogether unexpected display of energy, push them out of her 
life. Bettina was taking no chances. 

‘Is that nice?’ she asked solicitously. 

With a low stertorous sound, Mrs de Cabassole replied in the af- 
firmative. An eternity of massage, an aeon of being rubbed by the 
vaselined hands of angels—that would be heaven, that would be a 
sufficient compensation for all her sufferings, a reward commen- 
surate with her goodness. For she was good, Mrs de Cabassole in- 
wardly insisted, she was. Look at all the money she gave away — for 
epileptics, for creative self-expression. And it wasn’t true when they 
said Uncle Sam would have taken it all anyhow. Or, rather, it was 
only too true—because of Truman, because of That Man. But that 
wasn't the reason for all her charities. And the proof was that she 
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couldn’t deduct anything for Bettina—and look at what she had 
done for her. Got her out of that German slum, dressed her at Saks 
Fifth Avenue, paid for her training as a masseuse, given her a 
mother’s love. And it wasn’t as if the girl were particularly pretty, 
or even cute. It wasn’t as if she were any help at a party. Just sitting 
there in silence, and then suddenly laughing; and, when you asked 


her what was so funny, saying, ‘Nothing in particular’, but saying it 


in a way that made you think it must be you. No wonder people 
didn’t take to her. ‘I don’t know why you have her around’, Mrs 
Hogan had said only last Thursday. But she always stood up for 
Bettina. ‘When I think’, she always said, ‘when I think of what that 
poor girl had to suffer. .. .’ And if that wasn’t being good, what was? 

There was the almost inaudible click of a cautiously turned door- 
knob. Bettina glanced over her shoulder. Looking, as usual, like an 
ambassador in a drawingroom comedy of forty years ago, Robert de 
Cabassole was peeping into the room. Mechanically Bettina returned 
his smile and wondered, as she did so, which of his opening gambits 
he was about to play—the little joke about Actaeon and Diana, or 
the phrase which was funny only if you knew, as she had not until 
he carefully explained it to her, that it was a parody of Webster’s 
most famous line: ‘Cover her fesses, mine eyes dazzle’. (The final 
‘she died young’ was omitted, out of consideration for Pussy’s feel- 
ings.) 

But surprisingly, Mr de Cabassole came out with something new. 

‘Is our Susanna’, he asked in a voice that harked back to Oxford 
and, more remotely, to the Faubourg Saint-Germain, ‘in a condition 
to be seen by the Elder?’ 

‘Honeybunch!’ cried Mrs de Cabassole. Applied to the stylized 
ambassador, the endearment seemed singularly inappropriate. ‘T 
didn’t expect you back until tomorrow.’ 

‘How could I keep away” her husband asked in a tone of burlesque 
gallantry. ‘The attraction was utterly irresistible.’ He turned to Bet- 
tina, took her greased hand in his and murmuring, ‘Mes hommages, 
gnddige Baronin’, raised it to his lips. Then, unfolding a handker- 
chief, he wiped his fingers. 

Angered and mortified, Bettina resumed her interrupted massage. 

Watching her (for she had a charming figure) as she swung back 
and forth over the table, Robert de Cabassole found himself thinking 
of those Degas drawings of laundresses at their ironing. Alas, no 
human power could ever iron out poor Pussy. With a kind of wry 
melancholy he remembered the delicious creature he had married. 
Milky, golden, elastically plump like a not yet overripe persim- 
mon.... 
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‘Did you have a nice trip?’ Mrs de Cabassole inquired. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Very nice if you happen to enjoy being 
middle-aged in the Middle West.’ 

‘I was raised there,’ said Pussy patriotically, ‘and anyhow we're as 
young as we feel.’ Then, remembering that wonderful Dr Grimmel- 
shausen who had lectured on Religious Science at the Friday Evening 
Club: ‘We’re as young’, she added inspirationally, ‘as the Divine 
Principle dwelling within us.’ 

Is that so?’ said Mr de Cabassole politely. ‘And now, if you don’t 
mind, I’ve got a few little things for you to sign.’ He opened his brief- 
case and took out some papers. 

‘It’s all mental’, Pussy insisted. 

‘So I see,’ said Robert, as he adjusted his spectacles. 

Pulling up a chair, he seated himself at the head of the massage 
table, his briefcase on his knees and the documents spread out across 
the briefcase. Groaning a little with the effort, Pussy stretched out 
a hamlike arm, took the proffered pen, and signed three times. 

‘Would you like to know what it’s all about?’ Robert asked, as he 
blotted the signatures. 

Mrs de Cabassole shook her head emphatically. Once, when she 
was a girl, her father had taken her on a tour of the Krebs Corpora- 
tion’s plant at Omaha. She had watched the long procession of hogs 
walking up the ramp; had listened to the shrieks rising to a frantic 
crescendo and abruptly ceasing; had followed the corpses as they 
slid, head downward, past the line of attendant specialists; had seen 
the guts; had smelled the blood; had turned pale, gone green and 
finally, to the amusement of everybody, had asked to go to the bath- 
room. Since then she had preferred to ignore the source of her bacon 
and her dividends. 

‘I wouldn’t understand’, she said aloud. 

‘But you do understand’, he answered. ‘It’s all mental.’ 

‘All mental?’ Mrs de Cabassole repeated doubtfully. She re- 
membered the screaming of those long-dead hogs. 

‘That's the only way to make money’, he explained. ‘Keep it 
mental. Get away from anything real, anything solid.’ With the 
folded documents he tapped the nearest protuberance, then turned 
to Bettina. ‘Don’t be a masseuse’, he said. ‘Sit down and write a book 
about it. How to Look Older and Die Sooner. You’ll make a fortune.’ 

Her face unsmiling and stubbornly averted, Bettina was filled, as 
she wiped the oil from Mrs de Cabassole’s skin and sprinkled the 
talcum powder, with an inexpressible loathing for this man who had 
held up to her the image, polished to a cheap and glossy perfection 
of her own inarticulate sarcasms, her own self-stultifying disparage. 
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_ ment of everything. 


It was Mrs de Cabassole who broke the silence. 

‘I think you're being rather vulgar’, she said severely. Even the re- 
motest reference to death disturbed her like an obscenity. It was all 
mental; but she couldn’t forget that horrible man on the radio. 
Worse than cancer, worse than heart disease . . . the Number One 
Killer. Escaping into physical movement, she rolled over on to her 
side and hoisted herself into a sitting position. 

Moved by a vicarious shame for that shapeless nudity which its 
owner, strangely enough, was never at all chary of revealing, Bettina 


_ hung a towel over Pussy’s shoulders, then helped her down from the 


table. 

With machinelike punctuality Robert de Cabassole responded to 
his conditioned reflex. 

*“Cover her fesses” ’, he declaimed, ‘ “mine eyes dazzle”.’ 

Poised unsteadily on those once exquisite little feet, which were 
now so hopelessly inadequate to the weight they had to carry, Pussy 
hobbled over to the bed and, with something half-way between a 
groan and a grunt, lay down. Bettina pulled the covers over her; then, 
without even looking at Mr de Cabassole, hurried out of the room. 
Alles vergdngliche ist nur ein Gleichnis. A symbol either of horror or 
absurdity, either hideous or grotesque. Destiny had never given her 
more than these two choices. Between them there was only the 
respite of oblivion. 

Five minutes later she was taking her sun bath. Lying on the little 
secret terrace above the pool house, she looked up, through half- 
closed eyelids, at the hazy sky, the grey-green tower of the eucalyp- 
tus tree. After the nightmares of war and poverty, after the senseless 
harlequinades of life with Pussy and the unspeakable Robert, these 
long, vague pleasures of idleness had come to be her only solace. Just 
doing nothing, just being alone and naked in the sun. There was the 
sun of the south wind, savage in a burnished sky, stupefying with 
excess of heat; and there was the sun of the western breezes, 
tempered, as this morning, by a gauze of vapour from the sea, and 
caressing softly, drugging insensibly into a blessed lethargy com- 
pounded of daydreams and mindlessness, of absence and this womb- 
like warmth. And all the time her body was darkening to a yet deeper 
tan. Not in streaks, not with those pie-bald patches of grotesque 
and indecent whiteness, but all over, every inch of her. Yes, every 
inch, every millimeter. The Lydias had their Garths, and even the 
Pussies must once have had their Roberts. Her lover was the sun. 
And so long as she had the sun, so long as she could perform her 
daily rite of total self-surrender, nothing else mattered. Or at least 
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that was what she tried.to believe, what she sometimes even suc- 
ceeded in believing. But not today. . 

Today a restless misery possessed her. She picked up the watch © 
which she had taken off, so that her wrist might burn as evenly © 
brown as all the rest of her body. There was nearly half an hour to — 
lunchtime—nearly half an hour, if she went on lying here, of sheer 
torment. And yet, if she went back to the house, what could she do? 
Read? Sew names on her new underclothes? Practise the Fasching- 
schwank? The mere thought of these things was unutterably boring. 
But boredom was preferable to torture. She got up, put on her prim- 
rose-coloured sun-suit and groped her way down the dark staircase. 
Opening the pool house door, she hurried out into the sunlight and, 
at the second step, tripped over what, as she staggered against the 
eucalyptus tree, she recognized, with sudden terror, as a pair of 
trousered legs. Her knees gave way beneath her. She uttered a little 
cry and sat down, paralyzed with fear, on the grass. Two yards away 
a strange young man, with hazel eyes and a lock of dark brown hair 
across his forehead, was smiling at her. 

‘I’m sorry’, he said indistinctly. Waving half a cucumber, he 
pointed to his strenuously working jaws. Half a dozen bites, then a 
final swallow. ‘That’s better!’ On either side of his rather large and 
yet delicate acquiline nose, the eyes were alive with amusement. 

Her face a mask of frozen horror. Bettina continued to stare, not 
at the young man, but at the composite ghost of Papa Fischer and 
the drunken soldiers. 

The amusement in the stranger’s eyes gave place to solicitude. 

‘There’s nothing to worry about,’ he said, ‘I’m just a gardener, 
that’s all. At least, that’s what they think I am.’ He laughed. ‘I call 
myself an expert on deserts, and the rich pay me two dollars an hour 
for fooling around with their cactuses and euphorbias.’ He pointed 
his cucumber in the direction of the steep slope behind the house, 
where the previous owners had made a rock garden. ‘It’s a lot of fun, 
and the money allows me to eat while I’m working for my PhD.’ 

The ghosts had faded; Bettina found herself able to smile at him. 

“You gave me an awful fright’, she said. 

The young man looked at her curiously. 

a don’t happen to be German, do you?’ 

She stiffened. Was he going to c i ? i 
ee going ommiserate? Was he going to talk 

“Yes, I’m German’, she answered coldly, and looked away. 

‘But that’s wonderful!’ he exclaimed. ‘That’s exactly what I need 
— eine Gelegenheit Deutsch zu sprechen.’ His accent was so 
laboriously well-meaning that Bettina had to smile. ‘Believe it or 
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not,’ the young man went on with a laugh, ‘I’m writing my thesis on 
Holderlin.’ 

Two long forgotten lines—lines which were repeated each time 
her grandfather’s monocle reflected a sunset or was turned toward 
the moon —rose uninvited to her lips. 

‘Wo bist du, Jugendliches! das immer mich 
é Zur Stunde weckt des Morgens, wo bist du, Licht?’ 

‘Better and better’, cried the young man. ‘You deserve a slice of 
cucumber.’ He cut one and handed it to her on the point of his knife. 

‘ll take it,’ said Bettina, ‘I’ll take it, because I like cucumber. . . . 
But I don’t deserve it.’ 

“You even deserve a little Cheddar.’ He started to strip the paper 
from a wedge of orange cheese. 

‘Wait till you hear the truth! The only thing I know about Hdlder- 
lin is those two lines. You see, I never went to school after I was 
fifteen.’ 

‘You don’t have to go to school to read poetry.’ 

‘Maybe’, she said. ‘But you’ve got to have books, you’ve got to 
have time, you’ve got to have someone you can talk to about the 
things you read.’ She spoke quietly, but in a voice that vibrated with 
a mounting passion of retrospective bitterness. 

He glanced at her curiously; then, sensing that she would resent 
his look as an insulting intrusion, dropped his eyes and addressed 
himself, very meticulously, to the peeling of another slice of 
cucumber. 

‘I suppose it was the war’, he said in an absent, impersonal tone. ‘I 
mean, that was why you didn’t have the opportunity.’ 

Bettina looked at him sharply. The averted face, the little frown of 
concentration, reassured her. She nodded. There was a long silence. 
Then, to her own surprise—for she never spoke of these things to 
anyone—she began to talk about her orphanage, about the factory, 
about the bombings—to talk with an intimacy and a frankness that 
would have been unthinkable if he hadn’t been so obviously indif- 
ferent, so completely uninvolved. Suddenly, in the middle of a 
sentence, she broke off. 

‘I don’t know why I should bore you with all this.’ She forced a 
little laugh. 

‘What makes you think you're boring me?’ he asked. 

‘It’s like those old women who tell you about their operations’, 
Bettina said in a tone of angry derision. She was furious with herself 
for having talked like this, furious with him for having led her on— 
led her on so that he could patronize her with his sympathy and good 
advice. Well, let him try! She looked at the young man belligerently. 
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But all he did was to impale a generous cross section of cucumber 
on the end of his knife and hold it out to her. 

‘A few bars,’ he said, as she took it, ‘and we might be at the zoo!’ 
He was glad to see that, as he had hoped, it was impossible to eat and 
express contempt at the same moment. ‘And anyhow,’ he added with 
his mouth full, ‘you’re not an old woman. And if you were, why 
shouldn’t you talk about your operation?’ 

‘Would you be interested?’ 

‘If it interested you. Being interested is like mumps—you catch 
it.’ He looked at his watch and whistled. ‘I’m cheating my employer.’ 
He put away what remained of the cheese and scrambled to his feet. 
‘Do you like smoked salmon?’ he asked, looking down at her. And 
when she nodded, ‘Okay,’ he said, ‘it’s a date. Day after tomorrow. 
Same time same station. And there'll be smoked salmon and 
radishes.’ 


The sun was setting as they drove southward along the Salton Sea. 
From burning orange, the hills on the further side of the lake had 
modulated into a cold magenta incandescence. Behind them the sky 
was intensely blue. 

‘Glorious Technicolor!’ said Martin with a laugh. 

‘But it’s wonderful,’ Bettina insisted from the depths of her hap- 
piness, ‘it’s wonderful!’ 

‘Did I ever say it wasn’t?’ he answered. ‘It’s sublime. It’s the bad 
taste of God Himself.’ 

There was a long silence. Pushed to the limits of its capacity, the 
old Ford rattled across the desert. The light began to lose some of its 
intensity. Magenta deepened into purple, and the purple declined 
from carnation to valerian, from valerian to violet. In the fore- 
ground, on either side of the road, the flushed sand was stippled with 
innumerable pores and dimples of shadow. The minutes passed, and 
suddenly the highest peak of a mountain fifty miles to the west 
touched the circumference of the sun’s declining disk. Eastward, 
across the lake, there was a noiseless revolution. Violet darkened 
into royal mourning, the indigo shadows came flooding up from the 
canyons— higher and higher, until all but the summits were en- 
gulfed. Watching that diminishing rim of brightness, Bettina was 
filled with a sudden, overpowering anguish. It had always been like 
this all her life long. Light, but only at a distance; bliss, but on the 
other side of the water, and doomed, inevitably doomed. Her throat 
contracted; her eyes filled with tears. Violently, despairingly, as 
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though she were drowning and there were no other hope, she 


clutched at the brown hand beside her on the wheel. The car 
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swerved dangerously toward the loose sand on the shoulder of the 
road, then was tugged back to safety. 

‘May I ask what you think you're doing?’ he asked politely. 

Bettina looked at him with fixed, unsmiling eyes. 

‘Do you really love me?’ she asked, ‘Really?’ 

Delicate hieroglyphics of amusement radiated out from the 
corners of his eyes and mouth. 

‘That’s one of the reasons,’ he answered, ‘why I’m not at all 
anxious for either of us to be killed.’ 

With a noise almost like an explosion, a ten-ton truck with its 
enormous trailer hurtled past them in the opposite direction. The 
little car shuddered in the wind of its speed. 

‘Love is love,’ Martin added, ‘and traffic is traffic. And when the 
twain impinge. . . .’ He broke off and began to sing, ‘Shall we meet on 
the Opposite Shore?’ 

Out of the tail of his eye, he saw that Bettina’s face had relaxed 
into a smile. He stopped singing, reached out and lifted her hand to 
his lips. 

‘No trucks,’ he said, ‘no danger. But, in future, please give me at 
least five seconds’ warning.’ 

She said nothing; but he could sense, by the way she sighed and 
leaned back, with a limp letting-go of all her body, that she was at 
peace again. 

The last of the sunlight was gone and, at the fringes of the shining 
sky, the mountains were almost black. Above them, like a phantom 
not yet fully materialized, the moon was rising. Death had given 
place to resurrection. Bettina sighed again and closed her eyes. 

Martin turned his head for a moment to look at her, then, made 
happy by what he saw, smiled to himself and looked back at the 
road. How strange this thing was, how utterly inexplicable! 
The opening of a door, the startling emergence of that quick 
small figure in yellow, and then the stumble, the cry, the look of 
mortal terror. .. . And even when she had recovered from her fears, 
even when, weeks later, she had accepted him as her friend, as the 
only friend she had ever had—even then there remained a kind of 
latent revulsion, a shrinking mistrust, not merely of him and his in- 
tentions, but even of her own deepest and most spontaneous feelings. 
He had watched her suffer, and in part his love was a passion of pity, 
a longing to come to the rescue. In part only; for in part—and he 
remembered the swell of her small breasts, and the sunburned skin 
sliding out of sight, secretly but with what an insistent reminder of 
the smooth brown nakedness under the silk or cotton—in part it 
was also desire. And with desire had gone a curiosity, tenderly in- 
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satiable, as to what was going on behind those unrevealing eyes of 
hers, that dark and seldom smiling mask. His love was all these 
things; and yet it was something much more than their sum —some- 
thing (there was no other word) supernatural. But, oh, how care- 
fully he had had to tread! An indiscreet question, a too intimate 
gesture —and she would stiffen into a wary and defensive silence. 

And this desert trip, this week end with his sister in Arizona— 
what agony of dréad and doubt and indecision before she had been 
able to make up her mind! And the agony had persisted even after her 
mind was made up. For how utterly wretched she had looked when 
he called for her this morning! 

‘Anyone would think I was taking you to the dentist.’ 

But she couldn’t even force a smile, and as they drove through the 
empty streets, with the rising sun already hot through the wind- 
shield, he caught her, from time to time, stealing an apprehensive 
glance in his direction. He turned the car into a drive-in. Even con- 
demned prisoners were supposed to feel better about if after break- 
fast. 

With difficulty at first—for she could hardly swallow—Bettina 
drank some coffee, nibbled a little toast, and was finally induced to 
try an egg. By the time breakfast was over, the dentist and the 
electric chair had been, not indeed abolished, but forced to give 
ground, to retreat out of the immediate present into the middle dis- 
tance of tomorrow. 

‘What do you suppose your sister will think of me?’ She had asked 
apprehensively, as he lighted her cigarette. 

The answer, of course, was that four kids and an invalid mother- 
in-law didn’t leave a young widow much time to think of anything. 
Besides, ‘Judge not that ye be not judged.’ Without knowing it, Mary 
was a Christian — almost the only Christian he had ever known. 

‘Does she go to church?’ Bettina asked. 

There was a note in her voice of intense suspicion, of a covert 
hostility ready, at the slightest provocation, to break out into open 
sarcasm. He sensed the presence of some odious phantom and, 
though it wasn’t strictly true (for Mary did go to church every now 
and then), said, ‘No—hardly ever.’ And to keep Bettina from inquir- 
ing further into what was so evidently a touchy subject, he had gone 
on to talk about the children. Michael, the irrepressible redhead. 
Jenny, the vague one, the contemplative. Margaret, who, at three, 
was already rehearsing for the part of Helen of Troy. And Jumbo 
the baby, the bellowing lump of protoplasm, the machine for con- 
verting milk into dirty diapers. . . . 


In the car they had talked German, ostensibly for the sake of his 
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education, but in fact (for he had deliberately exaggerated the 
atrocity of his accent) to make her laugh, to give her a sense of being 
superior. An innocent little stratagem, but it had worked. 

They lunched at Palm Springs, bought a postcard of two donkeys 
under a paloverde tree to send to Mrs de Cabassole, then set out 
again. Near La Quinta, he turned off the road and stopped the car. A 
dry wash wound, between narrowing walls of rock, into the moun- 
tains. The sand was purple with verbena and there were clumps, 
among the stones, of sunflowers and apricot-coloured mallows. The 
low trees in the stream bed were hung with thick bouquets of 
greenish-yellow mistletoe, fragrant with blossom and loud with the 
coming and going of bees. The bees had frightened her; but, ignoring 
her protests, he took her arm and led her under an arching bough. 
Through the bare twigs they looked up at a round hanging bunch of 
the parasite. Like living eyes, small chinks of sky shone, intensely 
bright, between blunt leaves and the clusters of tiny flowers. In the 
perfumed silence there was a low continuous roar of wings. 

‘I’m scared to death’, she whispered. ‘ 

‘They won’t sting you,’ he assured her, ‘unless you smell like a 
horse. And I may add, if you’ll excuse a personal remark, that you 
don’t.’ He smiled down at her. ‘I seem to have heard of an old 
custom,’ he added after a little pause. 

‘An old custom?’ 

‘Connected with mistletoe.’ 

Her expression changed. She laughed uneasily and turned away. 

‘What about it?’ he asked. 

She didn’t answer, didn’t look at him. 

‘What about it?’ he insisted. 

Abruptly Bettina turned toward him, took his head between her 
two hands and, pulling it down, kissed him very quickly, like a child 
who had been dared to pass a finger through a candle flame, then 
pushed him away with all her force and ran out from under the 
tree as though the bees were after her. He was tempted to give chase, 
but restrained himself and followed her slowly into the sunshine. 
Bettina checked her flight and turned toward him. 

‘Would you like to hear something funny?’ she asked as he ap- 
proached. And speaking very fast and unnaturally loud, she began 
to tell him about the scene which Mrs de Cabassole had made the 
previous evening, after the guests had gone—an almost tearful scene 
about girls who made themselves cheap, a scene in lowered tones 
about the absolutely disgusting things that went on in parked cars, 
an indignant scene about Men. And suddenly uncovering a buried 
talent, she gave him, as well as Pussy’s words, a ruthlessly lifelike 
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imitation of Pussy’s squeaky voice, Pussy’s breathlessly emphatic 
manner. 

Men—she knew what Men were like! They were all the same— 
but all of them. And had Bettina ever stopped to consider the dangers 
(and the voice declined to a whisper), the dangers of VD? And what 
about Birth Control? 

Martin laughed aloud and, as he did so, noticed upon her face an 
expression of thankful relief. The guffaw excludes the kiss; roaring 
is incompatible with sentiment. For the moment, at least, her terrors 
had been allayed. To make assurance doubly sure, she launched into 
further imitations more extravagantly ludicrous than the first. 
Martin laughed again—laughed at the evocation of poor Pussy and 
laughed, good-humouredly, at his own defeat and the transparent 
obviousness of her strategy. Once again she had eluded him, had 
slipped out of his trap—only, of course, to lock herself up yet more 
tightly in her own trap, the trap she was so desperately struggling, 
with one part of her being, to get out of. 


Bettina opened her eyes. The twilight had deepened into night and 
the headlights had been turned on. The mountains were gone, the 
desert had vanished. Nothing remained but a travelling tunnel of 
brightness between black walls. Created out of nothing, a moth 
flashed into existence and was gone again. And there, all at once, on 
the black road ahead of the car, was a golden, gliding snake. Martin 
swerved to avoid it, and as he did so, another flutter of incandescent 
wings exploded for an instant out of nonentity. 

‘Let there be snake,’ he said with a laugh, ‘let there be moth! And 
then, hey presto!’ But now there was something else—a coolness, a 
smell of hay and wet earth. They were out of the desert and among 
the irrigated fields of the Imperial Valley. Lights came rushing to 
meet them, slid past the windows and were lost. On illuminated bill- 
boards enormous faces avidly sucked at Coca-Cola bottles. Then 
came a glare of neon, followed almost immediately by a distant 
whiff of hamburger. 

**“Mom’s Place” ’, Bettina read aloud, and instantly found herself 
thinking of her grandfather and the Second Part of Faust. ‘Die 
Miitter, Miitter!—’s klingt so wunderlich.’ 

‘“Mom’s Place’”’’, she repeated and began to laugh, but without 
derision — merely because it was all so unutterably odd, so odd and, 
in some obscure way, so right, so perfectly as it should be. Let there 
be snake and then let there be no snake. Moth and then no moth. 
Mom's Place, grandfather, Mutter and then no Mutter, no grand- 
father, no. ... 
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But a traffic light turned red; the car came to a halt, The ham- 
burger was overpowering and through Mom’s open door, along with 
the hamburger, a jukebox contralto meltingly yearned. 

Martin began to sing at the top of his voice. 

“What though the spicy breezes 

Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s Isle... .’ 

*, .. So blue’, wailed the contralto in another key. 

‘Though every prospect pleases 

And only man is vile.’ 

The light changed. He broke off. The gears screamed as the little 
car shot forward. Mom, hamburger, contralto—all rushed back into 
the past. Neon succeeded neon, and here was Main Street. The side- 
walks were thronged with Mexicans. Dark faces stared with a blank 
intensity of longing at the blonde dummies in strapless evening 
gowns, at the six-piece bedroom suites for no money down, at the 
reduced television sets, the sacrificed washing machines, the deep- 
freezers with twenty-four months to pay. 

‘The Land of the Free’, said Martin, as they watched the window- 
shoppers while the car stood trembling at an intersection. ‘And 
when at last they get here, the first thing these poor Aztecs do is to 
sell themselves into slavery on the instalment plan. I suppose,’ he 
added, ‘I suppose we shall be just as dumb as they are.’ 

Bettina pretended to be interested in the Mexicans and did not 
look at him. ‘I suppose we shall be just as dumb as they are. .. .’ He 
had never said anything about their getting married; and yet here he 
was, taking it for granted as the most self-evident of facts. Her face 
still averted—for she did not want him to see that she was blushing 
—she shook her head emphatically. 

‘We're going to stay free’, she said. 

Free, free—the word evoked no concrete image, and yet, in some 
peculiarly significant way, it stood for everything good, everything 
that was different from what her life had been up to the present. 
Free, at last, free now forever! 

The red light turned green; the car moved on. Let there be Aztecs 
and now let there be no Aztecs. In a minute or two they were tun- 
nelling through the darkness of the open fields. 

‘Free,’ she kept repeating to herself, and then ‘Frei,’ and ‘Freude.’ 
They were magic syllables that set her body tingling with rapture. 
And it was not only upon herself that the magic was effective; it 
worked on all that surrounded her. Miraculously, reality began to 
conform to the pattern of her wishes, to the shade and colour of her 
feelings. Things and events became what she had imagined—or 
rather became what she would have imagined if her imagination had 
57 * 
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been capable of conceiving.such simple and yet extraordinary pro- 
digies as this enormous moon on the starboard bow, these hurrying 
arpeggios of successive smells, these simultaneous discordances of 
lemon blossom and chickens, of pigs and eucalyptus. And the magic 
persisted, mile after mile, through the cultivated land, through the 
naked desert beyond. Prodigy after prodigy — wild hollyhocks in the 
glare of the headlights, a red car parked among the sagebush and the 
silhouettes (how right poor Pussy had been!) of lovers kissing. The 
magic changed its nature; ghostly through the tunnel walls, endless 
pale sand dunes receded to right and left. Like a frozen tempest, like 
a dream of snow, an illusion of far-off Alps. The illusion vanished, 
and here, once again, was the magic of unseen greenness, of perfumes 
in the dark. 

And then came the magic of the Colorado River, silver and inky 
black under its booming bridge. The magic (for everything was 
magical) of chili con carne and bad coffee on the outskirts of Yuma. 
And finally the magic, as they stretched their legs after dinner, of 
that inexplicable noise in the suburban hinterland, that low con- 
tinuous rumble. Of a train? But it never stopped; it wasn’t loud 
enough. Of a factory? But why at this hour of the night? And who 
would be working to the accompaniment of music? Puzzled and 
curious, they advanced. 

Beyond the last houses, in the middle of a space of unreclaimed 
sand, stood a large tent. The entrance was an oblong of light and 
through chinks in the canvas peered a score of yellow eyes. For Bet- 
tina, it was one of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. The witch’s house in Hansel 
and Gretel, the inn where those musical animals had given their 
nightlong concert. A Gothic silhouette of roof and walls, with 
candlelight between the shutters and a mystery, fearful or glorious 
or grotesque, waiting from all eternity for Bettina Brant, for pre- 
cisely this breathless and ecstatic moment. 

The roaring and the Western ballad swelled, as they crossed the 
threshold, to an unremitting climax. Guarding the entrance, an 
enormously fat man sat behind a table in a reek of cigar smoke. 
Behind him, on a wooden floor that reverberated under the rumbling 
wheels, a never-ending procession of roller skaters was travelling at 
full speed round and round the tent. There were a few small child- 
ren, astonishingly expert and indecently cute; but for the most part 
the skaters were boys and girls in their teens. In the moving crowd 
half a dozen Nordics stood out conspicuously; all the others were 
Mexicans. In their thick-set bodies, in the Indian glitter of their black 
eyes, life seemed somehow much more substantial, much less pre- 
carious than in these young Celts and Scandinavians, with their 
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narrow shoulders, their fine-spun curls of tow and chestnut floss, 
their colourless or sun-reddened skin. Fascinated, as though she were 
seeing something out of the Arabian Nights, Bettina stared at them. 

“Want to take a turn, young lady?’ the fat man asked without re- 
moving his cigar. He held up a pair of skates invitingly. 

“Yes, why not?’ Martin insisted. 

His words broke the spell and with sickening abruptness the magic 
ceased to work. It was as though a light had been turned off, a 
painted curtain drawn aside; she was left face to face with the 
menace of hostile and unmanageable fact. 

‘T haven’t skated since I was a little girl’, she stammered. 

‘All the more reason for doing it now.’ 

‘But I shall fall.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘So what?’ 

Bettina looked again at the gliding procession and saw only a 
troop of copper-coloured savages. 

‘I shall make a fool of myself’, she cried in panic desperation. 

The corners of Martin’s mouth began to twitch and around the 
narrowed eyes and on either side of the nose appeared those delicate 
hieroglyphics of amusement, which she knew so well. 

‘That clinches it’, he said. 

‘What do you mean?’ Bettina’s tone was sharp with fear and sus- 
picion. He had become her enemy, he was as bad as all the rest of 
them. ‘What do you mean?’ 

But he was too busy paying the fat man for their skates to be able 
to answer. 

‘Martin!’ She tugged at his sleeve. ‘I don’t want to.’ 

‘Too late’, he said, as he dropped the change into his pocket. ‘You 
shouldn’t have told me you were going to make a fool of yourself. 
And now let’s put on your skates.’ 

‘But, Martin!’ She positively hated him. ‘Martin... . 

Ignominiously, she was pushed down into a chair. Kneeling at her 
feet, Martin started to fasten the skates. 

‘It’s an opportunity,’ he said without looking up, ‘an opportunity 
we simply can’t afford to miss. We'll make the most glorious idiots 
of ourselves and laugh as loud as everybody else.’ 

‘But I don’t want to.’ She was on the brink of tears. ‘I don’t want 
to.’ 

‘How do you know before you've tried?” 

Resentfully she submitted. But when at last they rolled off on to 
the floor, she didn’t fall, didn’t even do anything that was too ridicu- 
lous. After a couple of wobbling rounds her muscles remembered 
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their old proficiency. Apprehension gave place to confidence, to the 
pleasure of accomplishment. From cowboys and guitars, the loud- 
speaker switched to a military march. The waves of brassy sound 
bore her along. First one foot and then, at leisure and in due course, 
the other, again, again. Past the stench of cigar, past the red Coca- 
Cola container, past the curtained exit that said Ladies, past Gentle- 
men, through the shafts of green and magenta that slanted down 
from the spotlights in the roof, and back to the fat man’s cigar, back 
to Coca-Cola and round again, round again in a kind of waking 
trance,a quiet and ever deepening rapture. She looked at the Mexican 
couple gliding abreast of them. Above the girl’s black sweater, above 
the boy’s extravagantly patterned shirt, the faces were like two dark 
unwrinkled masks, lacking all expression but that of a felt remote- 
ness from everything but this experience of effortless speed, of 
rhythmic and repeated motions, of steady noise and unremitting 
music. And except for the colour of the skin and the shape of the 
features, that, she suddenly knew, was what her own face must look 
like. For like these others, she too was alone in her ecstasy. Alone 
even in this crowd, alone in spite of the blissful, the inexpressibly 
comforting consciousness of having Martin beside her, of loving and 
being loved. But it was a love that had become a part of this ecstasy, 
a love without desires or responsibilities, a love whose whole end 
and purpose seemed to be only this—to go circling side by side, for- 
ever. 

The first couple forged ahead and another, older pair came up from 
behind to take their place. And the faces wore the same unearthly 
look of being somewhere else, somewhere better, in a heaven where 
there was no marrying or giving in marriage, no sex, no money, no 
past, no apprehended future. She glanced up at Martin. His lips set in 
a hardly perceptible smile, his long forelock fluttering in the breeze 
of his own speed, he was looking through half-closed eyelids straight 
ahead—at nothing. She squeezed his hand and, as he turned in her 
direction, gave him an adoring, grateful smile. 

‘Thank you’, she whispered. 

“What for?’ 

‘For this. For not having taken me seriously.’ 

He laughed. 

‘Do you know what I'd have done if you’d kept i ? 

ead: y pt it up any longer? 

For answer he gave her a little slap on the seat of her grey n 
slacks. Then he took her hand again. Neither of them maths bd ce 
bodies were moving in unison. Another pair of pre-Columbian 
masks slid past them, darkly glowing with ecstasy. Then, their blue 
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eyes fixed on an inner beatitude, it was the turn of two Caucasian 
angels in blue jeans. And all the time, above the rumbling of the 
wheels, the drums and brasses played on, while the gliding proces- 
sion turned unrestingly in an aimless pursuit that was itself the goal 
and consummation. 

Suddenly, in the middle of a bar, the music broke off. For a few 
seconds the wheels continued to roar as though nothing had hap- 
pened; then the sound changed and diminished. The procession had 
begun to break up. 

‘Time’, shouted the fat man. ‘Time!’ 

Brought back from the other world, the skaters re-became them- 
selves. Girls, long silent, suddenly squealed and giggled; boys shouted 
at one another. There were no more masks of rapture, only the faces 
of mannerless hobbledehoys, of girls newly conscious of their sex, 
only the loud spontaneous vulgarity of adolescents brought up since 
infancy on comic books and advertising. For the second time that 
evening the magic had ceased to work. 

‘Finished’, Bettina said mournfully, as they stepped out into the 
coolness. 

Finished?’ Martin repeated in another tone. ‘It’s just beginning!’ 
They started to walk back to the car. ‘The only question,’ he added, 
‘is whether I can find the place in the dark. Six and a half miles from 
the centre of Yuma. Call it five and a half miles from here. An old 
trail, angling off to the right, with a yellow Motorola radio advertise- 
ment a few yards this side of the turning.’ 

‘But what happens when you get there?’ she asked. 

“Wait and see’, was all the answer he vouchsafed. 

They got into the car and drove off. Four miles, five miles — Martin 
slowed down. And suddenly there was Motorola, there were the 
ruts of the old trail, full of black shadows under the horizontal beam 
of the headlights. 

‘Here it is’, said Martin triumphantly as he brought the car to a 
standstill. ‘The biggest cache of unburied treasure in the whole 
desert.’ 

He threw a blanket over his shoulder and they started to walk 
across the level ground into a silence that was like the silence of 
outer space. The moon was halfway up the sky and so bright that 
there was a hint of muted colour in the sunflowers that grew between 
the bushes. Phantoms of blossom — and yet tangible, yet solid enough 
to cast these intricate patterns of shadow on the sand. And here, 
startlingly luminous, were the great white cups of evening primroses, 
wide open to the moon, thirsty for light, and each flower distinct, 
emphatic, pregnantly significant, like some bright sea creature seen 
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at the bottom of a pool~and the pool was this immense expanse, 
stretching to the limits of vision, and there were hundreds of them, 
thousands of them, glimmering away into the darkness. It was an- 
other magic, stranger than all the rest. 

‘But this is only the silver,’ he insisted, ‘only the small change. The 
real treasure is further on.’ 

He took her arm and drew her along with him. For a long time they 
walked in silence through the glimmering flowers. Then, all at once, 
Martin began to talk. Softly, as though reluctant to disturb a rite, to 
interrupt a meditation, he spoke to her of the desert—his desert, 
hers too, perhaps, if only he could make her understand the incom- 
prehensible. He spoke of the birds, the plants, the snakes and toads 
and lizards. He spoke of the winds, the drought, the unmitigated 
splendour of the god who kills what he creates—but kills that, 
through death, life may discover ever newer, stranger ways of per- 
sisting, of being ever more triumphantly itself. 

They dipped into a gully, crossed a low outcropping of rock. 
Abruptly there were no more evening primroses, not so much as the 
ghost of mallow or sunflower. 

‘What’s happened?’ Bettina asked, and was for turning back. 

But he merely told her to keep her eyes open. They walked on. 

‘I don’t see anything’, she complained after a few moments. 

But the words were hardly spoken when she caught sight of the 
first of them. A tuft of leaves spreading like black tentacles over the 
ground, and from the midst of them a tall rod rising stiffly into the 
moonlight and topped with a pyramid of blossoms, fully opened at 
the base and tapering to an apex of tight-shut buds. 

‘Lilies!’ Bettina cried. ‘And there’s another. And another.’ 

She dropped down on her knees before the nearest of the plants. 
Incredulously, her fingers touched the buds, then travelled down to 
the flowers. They were real; they actually existed. The infinitely im- 
probable was a fact. She bent down and lifted the face of one of the 
flowers toward her own. A delicately acid sweetness filled her 
nostrils. 

‘They don't blossom every year’, Martin was saying to her. ‘Only 
when there’s been a heavy rain in the spring. This is the first time 
since forty-eight.’ He spread the blanket and sat down. ‘Sometimes,’ 
he went on, ‘they won’t show themselves for ten years at a stretch. 
The bulbs just sit there, two feet underground, patiently waiting.’ 

‘Patiently waiting’, Bettina repeated. 

She too had waited, and now the rain had come, the flowers were 
opening. She drew another breath of fragrance, then turned to look 
at her companion. Martin was lying on the blanket, his hands under 
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his head. She rose and went to sit beside him. 


‘It’s like grace’, he said, speaking up into the darkness. ‘They can’t 
do anything on their own account. But give them water and bang! 
there they are. Like the lilies in a Fra Angelico Annunciation, only 
better. As large as art and twice as supernatural.’ 

There was a pause. Bettina looked down at him. His eyes were 
closed; almost imperceptibly he was smiling to himself. In the silence 
she could hear the quick, hard pulsing of her own blood. Stretching 
out a hand, she lifted the long dark lock of hair that slanted across 
his forehead, and pushed it back. 

‘It'll end by giving you a squint’, she said reprovingly; but what she 
meant, what she passionately felt was, Ich liebe dich, liebe dich, love 
you. 

Martin said nothing, did not even open his eyes. 

‘Do you really believe in grace?’ she asked, harking back to the 
lilies. 

‘Don’t you?’ 

‘I never had any reason for believing in it’, she answered. ‘In fact, 
I had every reason for not believing. But now. .. .’ 

‘Now?’ 

From the recalcitrant forelock her fingers moved across the cheek 
to his lips. For a moment only. Then startled by the intensity of her 
own response to the brief contact, she withdrew them. From the 
highway, from another world, the roar of a passing truck swelled up, 
diminished, and was gone. The silence closed in again; they were 
alone. 

‘Lie down’, he whispered. 

His hand had closed on her wrist; he was drawing her toward him. 
A panic terror possessed her. She felt the threat of approaching out- 
rage, the imminence, once again, of the soldiers, of Papa Fischer, of 
Fraulein Else. By a prodigious effort of the will she checked the im- 
pulse to wrench herself free, to jump up and start running. After all, 
she kept telling herself, this was love, this was the beginning of her 
new life. Freude, Freiheit, freedom. . . . Pitting her will once more 
against her fears, she lay down beside him — lay with clenched teeth, 
with fingernails digging into palms, with every muscle of her body 
screwed to tautness, like the strings of an instrument turned half an 
octave above its register. Free, Frei, Freude. .. . Her throat was con- 
stricted; she could hardly breathe. His arm went round her, he drew 
her closer, pillowed her head against his shoulder. She felt the touch 
of lips on her forehead, of fingers in her hair. Uncontrollably she 
began to shudder. 

‘Cold? he asked, giving her the chance to establish an alibi. 
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Bettina took it gratefully.» 

‘Awfully cold’, she whispered. Her teeth were chattering. 

Withdrawn from her hair, the hand touched her left side and 
came to rest over the frantically beating breast. Fraulein Else, Papa 
Fischer .. . the outrage was upon her, the disgusting threat was on the 
point of realization. She bit her lip to keep herself from screaming. 
Then, innocuously, the hand went back to her hair. 

‘Would you like me to tell you a great secret?” he asked —and she 
knew, by the tone of his voice, that he was smiling. 

‘What secret?’ She tried to sound unconcerned. 

‘Fifty-three isn’t forty-three.’ 

‘Forty-three?’ she repeated, puzzled. 

‘It’s not even forty-four, not even forty-five, or forty-six.’ 

The enumeration of those years of misery brought her to an under- 
standing of what he was talking about. 

‘You mean,’ she said slowly, ‘you mean it’s different now?’ 

‘Or isn’t it?’ he asked, and again there was a smile in his voice. ‘Am 
| just the same as the others?’ 

‘Martin!’ she protested from the depths of her love and gratitude; 
but within his encircling arm the body was rigid, like a thing of 
wood. 

‘Well, if it is different, why go on acting as though it were the 
same?’ 

‘I can’t help it.’ 

Another shudder ran through her. The soldiers, the old man, those 
broken fingernails and thick wet lips. . . . She shut her eyes against 
the memories; she closed her ears. But there were felt contacts, there 
were odours, there was the nausea of terror and disgust. 

‘I try’, she whispered. ‘I try....’ 

There was a long silence. 

‘Can you remember that lily” he asked irrelevantly. 

‘Of course I can.’ 

‘Good! Tell me what it looked like.’ 

Why was he treating her like a child, Bettina wondered angrily, 
why was he trying to make a fool of her? 

‘Tell me’, he insisted, when she did not answer. 

‘It was white’, she snapped resentfully. 

‘Go on.’ 

‘There were six petals.’ 

‘Six petals’, he repeated. ‘And how were they arranged?’ 

‘Like a trumpet’, she answered. ‘But there was more to it than that. 
A mixture’, she qualified, ‘between a trumpet and a star. And the 
points were all turned backward in a kind of curve.’ 
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‘Good’, he said encouragingly, ‘excellent!’ 

‘And then there’s a ridge along the back of each of the petals.’ 
From past, the tense of her narrative had become present. She was 
no longer remembering: she was actually seeing. ‘I think it’s a sort 
of a vein. And it’s coloured, as if someone had made a long brush 
stroke. Broad at the bottom and then narrower, narrower. Zuspitzen 
— how do you say that?’ 

“‘Tapering?’ he suggested. 

‘Tapering — that’s it. And I can’t really see the colour in this moon- 
light. It’s either dark green, or blue.’ 

‘Blue’, he said. ‘The veins are blue.’ 

‘And it smells delicious.’ Bettina’s nostrils quivered a little as she 
spoke. ‘Like freesias—freesias in an apple cupboard. We had such a 
wonderful apple cupboard at my grandfather’s,’ she added paren- 
thetically. ‘The fruit used to keep till Easter.’ Bettina smiled to her- 


self at the thought of it, and suddenly it was as though her throat 


and chest were unlocked, as though the bolts and catches that held 
her diaphragm had been released. She drew a deep breath of the re- 
membered fragrance. ‘Apples and freesias’, she repeated. ‘Or is it 
apples and lilies-of-the-valley? Anyhow, it’s wonderful.’ Wonderful 
to be able to breathe again, wonderful not to feel herself cut off 
from the sources of life outside herself. 

“Well, now you've seen it,’ Martin was saying, ‘and you’ve smelt 
it. What about touching? What does it feel like?’ Bettina was silent, 
and for a moment he was afraid she might have slipped away from 
him, slipped back into a past less relevant to present facts than her 
grandfather’s apple cupboard. ‘What does it feel like?’ he repeated. 

‘Don’t rush me’, she protested. ‘It takes time.’ Very lightly she 
drew the tip of her forefinger across the thumb, again and again. ‘It 
feelst ’she said at last, ‘it feels like a thin, thin little ear. A baby’s ear 
—only much thinner, and not warm. But it’s alive —there’s no doubt 
about that. You push the tip of the petal forward, and it jumps back 
again. It has a will of its own.’ 

‘Now put your finger inside the trumpet.’ 

Bettina laughed. 

‘It tickles’, she said. ‘And there’s pollen on my finger. It’s like face 
powder. And there are those apples, those Maigléckchen.’ 

Against his side, Martin could feel the slow swell and recession of 
her breathing. Lightly, without insistence, he laid his hand once again 
on her heart. This time, his touch evoked no answering shudder. 
Under his fingers the pulse was running no faster than his own. 

‘And what about the buds?’ he asked. 

‘They’re like gooseberries’, Bettina replied. ‘Except, of course, that 
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they aren’t hairy.’ Another waft of imaginery sweetness stole upon 
her. Her lungs expanded, and suddenly she found herself yawning. 
Yawning like a sleepy child, enormously, outrageously. 

‘And we were just going into Romeo’s big scene,’ he said in a tone 
of mock reproach. 

‘Darling!’ Bettina pressed herself against him. “You mustn’t think. 
I mean, you know... .’ 

He made no move, but let her lie there, limp now and perfectly 
still. After a little while he heard her murmuring something to her- 
self. “What's that?’ 

‘Grapes’, she repeated more distinctly. 

‘What about them?’ 

‘That’s what the buds are like. You know—those big, green hot- 
house grapes they used to give you after you’d been sick.’ She 
yawned again. 

‘What about fifty-three?’ he asked after a long interval. ‘Is it the 
same as forty-three?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘And the nineteenth of March—it isn’t by any chance the 
eighteenth, is it?’ 

Again she shook her head. 

‘And half-past ten at night?” 

‘Half-past’, she whispered, ‘isn’t a quarter-past. It isn’t even 
twenty-nine past.’ 

“You mean, it’s now?’ 

‘It’s now.’ There was another irrespressible yawn and then, ‘I’m so 
happy —and sleepy, sleepy.’ 

He lay there, listening to the slow coming and going of her 
breath, listening at the same time to the silence in which the sounds 
were embedded, of which they were in some sense a productnd a 
part. Life within life, a mystery at the core of another mystery. And 
how softly her heart was beating, how peacefully and deliberately! 
‘Now’, it seemed to say. ‘Now, now, now’—and between each 
moment of action, unflawed, like an enormous crystal, was the 
silence. And the silence was pregnant, the emptiness alive with the 
glimmer of flowers. From where it lay above the measured calm of 
her heart, his hand moved up, touched, and was filled, and softly 
closed. ‘Now, now’ —and surely it was love that throbbed and re- 
turned to its source in the silence, throbbed again and returned. Sud- 
denly she took his hand, raised it to her lips, then replaced it and, 
covering it with her own, pressed it against her breast. 


They had left the market and were walking down to the corner, 
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where there were traffic lights and white lines across the road. Her 
_ eyes vacantly fixed, her lips moving in an inaudible soliloquy, Jenny 


a 


was staring up into the sky. Suddenly she frowned and turned to 
Bettina. ‘I’m making a poem’, she announced. ‘Do you ever make 
poems?’ 

Bettina only shook her head. She would not speak for fear of in- 
haling more than was absolutely necessary of the all-pervading 
smell. It came from the packing plant down the road—one of the 
Krebs Corporation’s plants, Martin had told her. The smell represent- 
ed eighteen per cent of Mrs de Cabassole’s income. Pecunia olet— but 
you got used to it, and anyhow it kept the rent down. 

With the gasp of a diver coming to the surface, Bettina emptied 
her lungs and took another breath— quickly, quickly; but, ah, never 
quickly enough! Sweetish, with a horrible overtone of organic heat. 
The smell was there from the moment she started to breathe. And 
there too, there yet again, was old Frau Richter, haloed with un- 
speakable horror and waiting for death to complete the dissolution 
which was already under way. Waiting, all alone, in the midst of the 
indifferent crowd. And not only Frau Richter, but even the crowd 
had come back. Mary, self-multiplied by her incessant activity, and 
the four children, like a mob, and Mrs Evans with her arthritic 
claws, talking incessantly about nothing. It was like Schotten all 
over again. And here were the familiar diapers, the single bathroom, 
and Martin sleeping on the davenport, and the little attic she had had 
to share with Jenny and Margaret. 

‘It’s like a subway station,’ Martin had said. “A subway station at 
the rush hour.’ And he evidently took it for granted that she was en- 
joying it as much as he did. 

Through the pandemonium Bettina had tried to recapture that 
silence among the lilies, that darker moonless silence of their motel 
room at Gila Bend—the silence of a love that had not yet ventured 
beyond tenderness, of a consummation that was only the intimacy 
of sleep on a single pillow. But Jumbo was howling, Michael, with a 
hammer, was trying to shape a piece of tin into a Space Patrolman’s 
breastplate. Margaret was singing to her brown velveteen bear. 
Jenny was at the piano, and from the kitchen came the noise of dish- 
washing and Mrs Evans’ conversation. 

‘And Mary — what do you think of Mary?’ Martin had insisted. 

She could only think as he did—that Mary was heroic, the only 
Christian, the most devoted and yet most unpossessive of mothers. 
But that did nothing to mitigate the squalors in which Mary had to 
live, that didn’t make up for the lack of privacy, the noise, the in- 
escapable smell. 
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Jenny’s shrill voice -made another insistent demand upon her at- 


tention. 
‘If you said peanicks instead of peanuts, then it would rhyme, 


wouldn’t it? I mean . . . listen.’ She began to recite. ‘ “My name is — 


Jenny Evans and I live in Phoenix. I like walnuts and pecans and 


ey AO ll 


almonds, but I just hate peanicks.” Do you think that’s all right?’ — 


And when Bettina failed to answer, ‘Do you think that’s all right” 
she repeated impatiently. 

Bettina looked down at the child, forced herself to smile and, with 
a sickening sense of the sacrifice she was about to make, opened 
her mouth a second earlier than was necessary and whispered, ‘I 
don’t know’. 

Shifting from peanicks to the outer world, Jenny’s eyes suddenly 
focused on the tense unhappy face above her. Her expression 
changed. 

‘Are you feeling sick? she asked in a tone of genuine concern. 

Bettina shook her head and looked away. The child had lost one of 
her milk teeth, and there was a black gap in the very centre of her 
smile. In Papa Fischer’s smile there had also been a gap. She made a 
desperate effort to see the lilies in the moonlight, to remember 
Martin’s patient tenderness and the bliss, at last, of her own self- 
surrender. But it was all like something seen through the wrong end 
of a telescope, tiny, remote, irrelevant. The only realities were 
Schotten and Frau Richter, and now Papa Fischer and, behind him, 
the soldiers and Fraulein Else. 

‘Bettina!’ There was a note of excitement in the childish voice; a 
small hand tugged at her arm. ‘Bettina!’ 

Slowly, reluctantly, Bettina turned and looked down. 

‘Do you think you're going to have a baby?’ Jenny asked breath- 
lessly. ‘Because that’s what Mummy said. You feel sick to your 
stomach.’ 

The gap-toothed mouth was Papa Fischer’s, and it was coming 
nearer, nearer, nearer. . . . There was a loud noise, a reek of exhaust 
gases. A bus stopped almost abreast of them, only a few feet away. 
The door folded back; two people got out. Moved by a sudden ir- 
resistible impulse, Bettina handed the groceries to the child. 

‘It isn’t far’, she muttered. ‘You won't be too tired. I’ve just re- 
membered something. Tell them I’ll be back as soon as I can.’ 

‘Hurry up there’, called the driver. 

It was late when she finally reached Bel Air, and the servants were 
all in bed. She let herself into the house with her latchkey and tip- 
toed up the stairs. There was a line of light under Mrs de Cabassole’s 
door. After a moment of painful indecision, Bettina opened the door 
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and walked into the room. 

Enormous in a strawberry ice cream coloured bed jacket, Pussy 
was sitting up in bed, reading True Confessions. She looked up, 
uttered a joyful cry and held out her arms. 

‘I was so scared’, she cried as she hugged Bettina. ‘He phoned 
while we were having dinner, and there’d been a thing in the paper 
this evening about that sex killer. My dear, this time he cut her open. 
With a hunting knife. I told Robert to call the FBI, but he said let’s 
wait till tomorrow. Oh, I’m so thankful!’ 

Suddenly, uncontrollably, Bettina burst into tears. 

‘What’s the matter, honey?’ 

There was no answer, only a passion of sobbing. 

‘Honey,’ Mrs de Cabassole whispered, and pressed the smooth dark 
head against her breast, ‘honey. .. .’ Then, after a long pause, ‘Didn’t 
I tell you?’ she said. ‘Didn’t I tell you?’ She sighed profoundly and 

> shook her head. ‘They’re all the same.’ 


Philip Thompson: Sloane Square 
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The day’s eye opens on the dreaming bird, 
The bird’s eye opens on the mirrored mist; 


_ The morning’s mirror splits when it has heard 


Two notes of confirmation from the bird, 
Two pebbles in the mist, 


The fish’s rising fells the silent firs — 

With smooth concentric axes on the lake; 

The rising wind dispels the mist, and stirs 

To speech the ancient branches of the firs, 
The surface of the lake. 


And we, who’ve spent the planet-haunted hours 

In mirror-worship of the end of life, 

Must now dismiss these images and powers, 

And in the broken, clear, and haunted hours 
Act calculated life. 


ALBERTO MORAVIA 


The Strawberry Mark 


Translated from the Italian by Angus Davidson 
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were bound to finish like that: I am sorry for my sister, but it 
wasn't my fault. The first hot day, then, in the morning, I 
made my bathing costume and towel into a bundle, tied it on to the 
saddle of my bicycle, and started off with the bicycle across my 
shoulders towards the stairs, with the idea of creeping off unob- 
served and going to Ostia. But— —talk about bad luck! — who should 
I meet on the landing but Raimondo, Raimondo himself, of all the 
many people who sleep in our house? He immediately eyed my 
bundle and asked: ‘Where are you going? ‘To Ostia.’ ‘And what 
about the work” ‘What work?’ ‘Don’t be a fool. . . . You can go to 
Ostia on Monday. . . .We’re going to the shop now.’ To put it briefly, 
Raimondo is a big, tall young man and I am small and thin. He took 
the bicycle forcibly away from me, shut it up in a cupboard in the 
wall and then, taking me by the arm, pushed me downstairs, saying: 
‘Come along, it’s late.’ ‘Never late enough,’ I answered, ‘for whit we 
have to do.’ He said no more, but I could see from his face that I had 
touched a tender spot. With my poor sister’s money he had opened 
a barber’s shop; but business was not going very well —in fact, to tell 
the truth, it was going extremely badly. There were the two of us in 
the shop, himself and me; but, for all the clients who turned up, we 
might as well have gone out for a walk, both of us, leaving the boy, 
Paolino, to look after the shop—just to prevent people stealing the 
razors and brushes into the bargain. 

We walked off in silence, beneath a sun which was already 
scorching. The shop was only a short distance from the house, in the 
heart of the old part of Rome, in the Via del Seminario; and this had 
been the first mistake, because it was a street through which nobody 
passed, in a quarter where there was nothing but offices and poor 
people. When we arrived, Raimondo pulled up the roller-blind, took 
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off his jacket and put on his apron; and I did the same. Paolino also 


arrived, and Raimondo at once put the broom into his hands and 
told him to sweep the place carefully, because, as he said, cleanli- 
ness is the first essential for a barber’s shop. Yes indeed, you may 
well sweep the floor: but that won’t help you to turn tin into gold! 
For not only was the street an unhappy choice, but the shop itself 
was a wretched-looking place—small, with a dado round the walls 
painted to look like marble, with cheap wooden chairs and shelves 
painted pale blue, stained, chipped china that had been taken over 
from another establishment, and cloths and towels hemmed and em- 
broidered by my sister so that you could tell from a mile off that 
they were home-made. Well, Paolino swept the floor—a very accom- 
modating kind of floor, being made of greyish tiles— while Raimondo 
lay back in a chair and smoked his first cigarette. When the sweeping 
was done, Raimondo, with a lordly gesture, gave Paolino twenty- 
five lire to go and buy a newspaper; and when the boy came back 
with it, he plunged into a close study of the sporting news. And so 
the morning began— with Raimondo lying back in the chair, read- 
ing and smoking; Paolino squatting in the doorway, amusing him- 
self by pulling the cat’s tail; and I, sitting outside the shop, stupefy- 
ing myself with watching the street. As I have already said, it was 
an unfrequented street: in an hour I must have seen, all in all, about 
ten people go past, almost all women coming back from the market 
with their shopping-bags. Finally the sun, having gone round be- 
hind the roofs, came into the street; then I retired into the shop and 
sat down in another of the chairs. 

Another half-hour went by, and still no customers. All of a sud- 
den, Raimondo threw down the paper, stretched himself, yawned 
and said: ‘Come on, Serafino . . . as the customers don’t come, you 
might as well keep your hand in: give me a shave.’ It was not the 
first time he had asked me to act as his barber, but that day, with the 
thought of his having prevented me from going to Ostia still running 
in my head, it annoyed me more than usual. Without saying any- 
thing, I seized a towel and stuffed it under his chin, in a very rude 
sort of way. Anyone else would have understood, but not he. Con- 
ceitedly, he was now leaning forward to look at himself in the glass, 
examining his chin, feeling his cheeks with his fingers. 

Paolino zealously handed me the wooden soap-bow]; I worked up 
a lather and then, whisking the brush round and round as though | 
were beating eggs, soaped Raimondo’s face right up to the eyes. | 
worked away furiously with the brush, and in a very short time 
made two enormous balloons of foam on his cheeks. Then I grasped 
the razor and started shaving him with big, vigorous strokes, from 
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the bottom upwards, as though I wanted to cut his throat. At this 
he was frightened, and said: ‘Gently now . . . what's come over you?” 
] made no answer, but, thrusting back his head, removed the lather, 
with a single sweep of the razor, from the base of his throat to the 
dimple in his chin. He didn’t breathe a word, but I knew he was 
fuming. I also shaved him against the lie of the hair, using the same 
method; and then he bent forward over the basin and rinsed his face. 
As I dried him I gave him a few good slaps in the face which, if I had 
had my way, would have been real blows, and then, at his request, 
I sprayed him thoroughly with talc powder. I thought I had finished 
with him; but he, lying back in the chair again, said: ‘And now a 
haircut.’ 

I protested: ‘But I cut your hair only the other day.’ He replied, 
calmly: ‘Yes, you did, it’s true . . . but now you must trim the edges; 
the hair’s beginning to grow again.’ Once more | had to swallow my 
annoyance, and, after shaking out the towel, | fastened it under his 
chin again. Raimondo, it must be admitted, has magnificent hair, 
thick, black and glossy, growing down low on his forehead and 
brushed back thence in long locks right down to the back of his neck; 
but that day I felt a strong dislike for this splendid hair, which 
seemed to have in it all the laziness and conceit of his caddish nature. 
‘Now, be careful,’ he warned me; ‘just a trim, don’t shorten it’; and 
I answered between my teeth: “You needn’t worry.’ As I snipped off 
the tiny, almost invisible ends of his hair I thought about Ostia, and 
a great longing came over me to cut a big slice out of the glossy mass 
with my scissors: but I did not do it, for my sister’s sake. As for him, 
he had now taken up the paper again, and was enjoying the twitter- 
ing sound of my scissors just as if it had been the song of a canary. 
At one moment, casting a glance at the mirror, he said to me: ‘D’you 
know, you've got the makings of a very good barber?’ ‘And you’ — 
I should have liked to reply —‘you’ve got the makings of a man who 
manages very well on the immoral earnings of women.’ Well, so I 
trimmed the edges of his hair; then I took the hand-mirror and held 
it at the back of his neck to show what I had done, and asked in an 
insinuating tone: ‘And now, shall it be a shampoo? . .. or a nice fric- 
tion?’ I was joking, but he, with an impassive face, replied: ‘Friction’. 
This time I couldn’t help exclaiming: ‘But Raimondo, we've only got 
six bottles altogether, and you want to waste one on a friction for 
yourself!’ He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Mind your own business. . . . 
It’s not your money, is it?’ | wanted to answer him: ‘It’s more mine 
than yours, anyhow’; but I said nothing, again for the sake of my 
sister who was dying of love for this man; and I obeyed. Raimondo 
insisted, shamelessly, on choosing which perfume he would have. 
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Violet was the one he preferred; and he then instructed me to rub his 
scalp thoroughly and massage his head with the tips of my fingers, 
beginning at the bottom and working upwards. While I was giving 
him the massage I kept looking at the door to see if a customer would 
come in and interrupt this buffoonery; but, as usual, no one ap- 
peared. After the friction, he made me put some solid brilliantine on 
his hair—the very best kind, out of the little French pot. Finally he 
took the comb from me and himself combed his hair, with a care 
which I will not attempt to describe. ‘Now I feel fine,’ he said, getting 
up from the chair. I looked at the clock: it was almost one. I said to 
him: ‘Raimondo. . . . I’ve given you a shave and a haircut, I’ve given 
you a friction. . . . Now let me go to the sea . . . there’s still time.’ 
But all he said, as he took off his apron, was: ‘I’m going home for 
lunch now ... if you go too, who’s to mind the shop?.. . I tell you, 
you can go to Ostia on Monday.’ He put on his jacket, gave me a nod 
and went off, followed by Paolino who was to bring me my lunch 
from home. 

Left alone, I felt like kicking the chairs, breaking the mirrors, and 
throwing the brushes and razors into the street. But, with the 
thought still in mind that, really and truly, all this stuff belonged to 
my sister and therefore to me too, I overcame my anger and lay 
back in a chair, waiting. There was no one at all passing along the 
street now; the paving-stones were blinding in the sunshine; inside 
the shop all I could see was myself, with my scowling face reflected 
in all the mirrors in turn; and partly from hunger, partly from the 
effect of these mirrors, my head was going round and round. 
Luckily Paolino arrived with a plate done up in a napkin; I told him 
to go home too and retired into the room at the back of the shop, a 
little cubby-hole hidden behind a semi-transparent curtain, so as to 
eat my food in peace. At that same moment, at home, Raimondo 
would be turning up his nose at the good things my sister had been 
preparing for him; but I, when I undid the napkin, found nothing 
but a plate of half-cold spaghetti, a roll of bread and a small bottle 
of wine. I ate slowly, if only. to pass the time; and all the time, while 
I was eating, I was thinking that Raimondo was in clover and that it 
was a bitter shame that my sister had taken up with him. I had only 
just finished eating when the sound of a voice made me jump — ‘May 
I come in?’ ; 

I came hurriedly out of my cubby-hole. It was Santina, daughter 
of the porter in the building opposite. She was dark and small but 
with a good figure, and a pretty little face that was rather broad in its 
lower part, and two very knowing black eyes. She often dropped 
into the shop, with one excuse or another; and I, in my ingenuous 
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way, imagined it was for-me that she came. Her visit, at this 
moment, gave me pleasure; | told her to make herself at home and 
she sat down in one of the barber’s chairs: she was so small that her 
feet didn’t reach the floor. We started talking, and I, to get the con- 
versation going, remarked that it would be a lovely day to go to the 
seaside. She sighed and answered that she would be delighted to go, 
but, alas, that afternoon, she had to hang out the washing on the 
roof. ‘Would you like me to come and help you?’ I suggested. ‘Come 
up on the roof with me?’ she said. ‘Why, I'd be crazy if I let you... . 
My Mum would soon be after me, if I did.’ She looked round, trying 
to find something to say, and at last remarked: “You haven’t many 
customers, have you?’ ‘Many?’ I said; ‘none at all.’ “You ought to 
open a hairdresser’s shop for ladies,’ she said; ‘then I and my friends 
would come to you for a perm.’ In order to ingratiate myself with 
her, I suggested: ‘I can’t give you a perm—but, if you like, I have 
got a scent-spray.’ She replied at once, coquettishly: ‘Really? And 
what scent is it?’ ‘A very good scent,’ I said. I took the bottle with the 
atomizer and began spraying her here and there, all over, for a joke, 
while she cried out that I was making her eyes smart, and put up her 
hands to protect herself. At that moment Raimondo arrived. 

‘That’s fine; you’re having a great time,’ he said severely, without 
looking at us. Santina had risen to her feet, apologizing; I replaced 
the bottle on the shelf. Raimondo said: “You know I don’t want 
women in the shop. .. . And the spray is for the use of customers.’ 
Santina protested, in an affected sort of way: ‘Signor Raimondo, | 
wasn’t doing any harm;’ and off she went, without hurrying herself. 
I noticed that Raimondo cast a lingering glance after her, and this an- 
noyed me because I saw that Santina had attracted him; and, from 
the way in which she had protested, the idea came into my head, all 
of a sudden, that he had attracted her too. | said sulkily: ‘The violet 
friction for you—that’s all right, of course .. . but a little whiff of 
scent for that girl, who at least was kind enough to keep me com- 
pany—oh no, that’s not allowed. . . . Where’s the sense in it?” 
Raimondo said nothing, but went to take off his jacket in the back 
shop. And so the afternoon began. 

A couple of hours passed, in heat and silence. At first Raimondo 
slept for nearly an hour, his head thrown back, purple in the face, his 
mouth open, snoring like a pig; then he woke up and, taking a pair 
of scissors, amused himself for a good half-hour by snipping off the 
hairs in his nostrils and ears; finally, not knowing what to do, he 
offered to give me a shave. Now, if there was one thing I disliked 
more than shaving him, it was being shaved by him. As long as it 
was I, the assistant, who was shaving him, it seemed to me in order; 
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but that he, the boss, should shave me—that could only mean that 
we were a couple of failures without so much as a dog to make use 
of our services. However, since I too was bored at having nothing to 
do, I accepted his offer. He had already cleared the lather from one 
side of my face and was preparing to start on the other, when sud- 
denly, from the street, came Santina’s voice again: ‘May I come in?’ 
We both turned round, I with my face half covered in soap, 
Raimondo with the razor poised in the air: and there she was, smiling, 
provoking, with one foot on the doorstep and the basket full of 
wrung-out washing resting on her thigh, looking at us. ‘Excuse me,’ 
she said, ‘but as I knew you hadn’t any customers at this time of day, 
I was wondering whether possibly Signor Raimondo, who is so 
strong, would help me to carry this basket of washing up on to the 
roof? ... Please excuse me.’ If you could have seen Raimondo. . . ! He 
put down the razor, said to me: ‘Serafino, you must finish shaving 
yourself,’ threw off his apron, and off he went, like a rocket, together 
with Santina. Before I could recover myself, they had already 
vanished into the entrance of the building opposite, laughing and 
joking. 
Then, without hurrying, for I knew I had time, I finished shaving, 
I washed and dried my face, and then I told Paolino: ‘Go to the house 
and tell my sister Giuseppina to come here at once. . . . Go on, run.’ 
Giuseppina arrived shortly afterwards, half fainting with fright. 
Seeing her so crooked and ugly, poor creature, with that strawberry 
mark on her cheek in which lay the whole story of the shop that 
had been started with her money, I almost took pity on her and 
thought of not telling her anything. But it was too late now, and be- 
sides, I wanted to get my revenge on Raimondo. So I said to her: 
‘Don’t be frightened, there’s nothing wrong. . . . It’s just that 
Raimondo has gone up on to the roof to help the porter’s daughter, 
over the way, to hang out her washing.’ ‘God help me!’ she said, 
‘now there’s going to be trouble’; and she went straight to the big 
entrance-door across the street. I took off my apron, slipped on my 
jacket, and pulled down the roller-blind. But, before I went away, 
| hung up a printed notice which we had taken over, with the wash- 
basins, from the other establishment, and which said: ‘Closed on ac- 
count of family bereavement’. 
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Anglo-Swiss : 
or, A Day Among the Alps 


pahmperetsusrr Serene 


(‘Stainless steel, automatic, antimagnetic, luminous, shockproof’ — 
Advertisement of a Swiss watch.) 


I: THE WINTER GARDEN 


A plot of shadow by the Berg Hotel: 
Beyond that pure cobalt 

Dogs in the snow look larger, 
In snow snow-white like salt; 


Firs on the ridge look taller, 
The glossy jackdaws fly 

Above the plateau and the salt-pan snow 
Under a stainless sky, 


And up, up, up, the superlative peaks 
Hone in a howling glare 

Adamant blade-like edges 
Against abrasive air: 


These are the Alps a brochure 
Explains are ‘peerless viewed 

From the Winter Garden of the Berg Hotel 
In all their altitude’. 


Snug in the Winter Garden 
The obvious English wait, 

Rendered voracious by the rarefied air 
They sit and salivate, 
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Gaze at the peaks upstanding 
Of Alps they need not climb, 

The Frumpspitz, the Lockstock, the Kugelhorn, 
And keep an eye on the time; 


One and all they look forward 
To much and frequent food, 

And eupeptic fullness seems to foster 
A self-complacent mood: 


‘Alpine air may be bracing 
But let me tell you this, 

Swiss-made watches are antimagnetic, 
And so, I find, are the Swiss’. 


That’s John, an Englishman, speaking; 
He thinks he’s worldly-wise 

And out of his wealth of inexperience 
Presumes to generalize: 


‘The Swiss,’ he declares, ‘are kindly, 
Diligent, clean, and free, 

But no Swiss girl could ever wind up 
My heart’s mainspring for me! 


A race of congenital waiters, 
They rightly aim to please, 

But the female Swiss has about as much glamour 
As a waxwork stuffed with cheese, 


And I don’t approve of neutrals — 
More cunning than the rest 

Of us who have to fight for peace, they feather 
A purely selfish nest.’ 


‘I don’t agree,’ said another, 
‘] think you misjudge the Swiss, 

You can search the world in vain for a people 
As well-behaved as this; 


Avoiding perennial bloodshed, 
Unlike the unbalanced Powers, 
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They’ve achieved a standard of decent living 
I much prefer to ours: 


How can you hold opinions 
So cheap, half-baked, untrue? 

Have you ever stopped to think, I wonder, 
What the Swiss may think of you” 


Il: THE SKI-LIFT 


Hoisting expectant skiers 
Up from the valley below 

Up, up, up, a conveyor-belt travels 
Through snow-upholstered trees; 


Bundles of raw material, 
Passively up they go 

To be transformed to projectile shapes 
Launched on runaway skis; 


The chair in front of him carries 
A figure John approves, 

A pretty woman alone ascending 
To try the tempting slope; 


As she turns her head to converse with him 
And the ski-lift smoothly moves, 

Her voice and her face set moving 
The inward lift of hope: 


‘I hear you speak unkindly of the Swiss,’ 
She says, ‘Confess you do!’ 

(French, perhaps, from her accent?) 
‘Perhaps,’ he says, ‘I’m wrong.’ 


‘Oh, but have you ever stopped to consider 
What the Swiss may think of you? 
How can you understand them? 
You haven't been here long!’ 


‘I may be wrong,’ he repeats it. 
‘Oh yes, indeed you may, 
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So let me ask you to listen to a lecture 
I think it’s time you heard: 


Visiting England I noticed 
Only the other day 

Things you forget when you try to make 
The Swiss appear absurd: 


Travel on trains or buses, 
You can’t see out for grime, 

And even when you can your urban vistas 
Make little or no appeal; 


Read any English paper— 
A catalogue of crime! 

Money is snatched by swarms of bandits, 
Even policemen steal; 


Rash is the girl who ventures 
By unfrequented paths, 

And likely to lose what is better kept 
Until she is decently wed; 


Children are starved and tortured, 
And wives are drowned in baths, 

Cupboards are crammed with strangled harlots 
Dragged by the hair from bed; 


Some of your English women 
Invite an end so crude— 

They dress so badly, and most perversely 
Cannot or will not cook; 


Cigarette-smoking trollops, 
Ignorant, stupid, rude, 

In dirty trousers and with painted nails 
How horrible they look! 


Pipe in his mouth, and so complacent, 
The Englishman is cold, 

Far too often deserving 
His narrow, graceless wife; 
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Yours is a grasping, warlike race! 
I say with emphasis 

Nobody loves the English — 
All right, I’m going to stop! 


I’ve given a caricature of the English 
As you did of the Swiss— 

Put it in your pipe and smoke it! 
But here we are, at the top.’ 


There at the top where skiers 
Confront the slopes in bliss 

He can’t help giving her sun-warm face 
A quick compulsive kiss: 


‘This very morning,’ she teases, laughing, . 

‘You never dreamt of this! | 

® My name is Yvette, and I must explain 
I happen to be Swiss!’ 


Away she flies and he follows, 
Their outthrust profiles glow, 

Already their speed is fused with the frisson 
That expert skiers know; 


Their hearts beat fast, beat faster, 
Where she leads he will go 

With a sibilant, swift and sugary hiss 
Over the perfect snow. 


III: THE SKATING RINK 


Luminous nights in the shockproof 
Alps are clear and dry, 

Stars don’t twinkle, they stare directly 
Out of a sterile sky; 
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Metabolistic rates are quickened, the tourists 
Sleep-drunk bedward go, 

No one is out in the village — 
But lights light up the snow; 


From the Berg Hotel the ice-rink 

Looks white, looks bright, looks false — 
To an empty rink an amplifier 

Repeats the Skaters’ Waltz; 


The Skaters’ Waltz continues 
Though never a skating pair 

So late competes with the flying shadows 
Flung by the arc-lamp there; 


Shadows of the wind-swung arc-lamp 
Scribble across the rink 

And the light at once erases those frantic brush-strokes 
Dashed on the ice like ink. 


For whom are the lights all burning, 
For whom is the music played? 

Silence and darkness, any Swiss will tell you, 
Can’t help the tourist trade. 


Suddenly a pair of skaters 
Skim into startled sight, 

Obeying the invisible conductor’s baton 
Under the tolling light; 


Fused in a wave-like rhythm 
They sway, a gathering wave, 

And a dust of diamonds fumes and sprays 
From curves their skates engrave; 


One figure is it, or two there? 
One shadow, black as jet, 

Waltzing distorted, expanding and shrinking, 
Commingles John and Yvette. 
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Hazlitt’s ‘Liber Amoris 
eee 


tory in literature from Propertius’ meeting with Cynthia to 

Baudelaire’s with Jeanne Duval. It is something between a 
work of art and a case history, containing some of the loveliest pages 
in English and some of the silliest, aiming at the perfection of art but 
held back by proximity to the raw and painful experiences of life. 
There is nothing else like it in the language. It remains a piéce 
unique, a romantic catastrophe. 

Let us first observe the episode as the world saw it: Benjamin 
Robert Haydon is writing to Miss Mitford (1822): 

‘Hazlitt at present gives me great pain by the folly with which he 
is conducting himself. He has fallen in love with a lodging-house 
hussy, who will be his death, he has been to Scotland to divorce his 
wife although he has a fine little boy by her; and after doing this to 
marry this girl, he comes back to find she has been making a fool of 
him in order to get presents and in reality has been admitting a lover 
more favoured. Hazlitt’s torture is beyond expression; you may 
imagine it. The girl really incited in him a devoted and intense love 
... he talks of nothing else day and night. He has written down all 
the conversations without colour, literally as they happen; he has 
preserved all the love letters, many of which are equal to anything 
of the sort, and really affecting; and I believe, in order to ease his 
soul of this burden, means, with certain arrangements, to publish it 
an of character. He will sink into idiocy if he does not get 
rid of it.’ 

In 1822, Hazlitt was 44 years old. He had been married in 1808 and 
had lived apart from his wife since 1819. For two years he had been 
in lodgings off Chancery Lane kept by a tailor named Walker, who 
had three daughters. Though his marriage had been a sensible one, 
for his wife had intellectual tastes and a little property, it was not 
founded on mutual attraction and their temperaments were utterly 
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dissimilar. Sarah Hazlitt was prosaic, secretive, conventional and 
thrifty, her husband brilliant, reckless, moody and improvident. He 
had never been loved nor had a happy love affair; young girls, he 
said, drove him mad, he developed a taste for low life and he suffered 
from a sentiment of physical inferiority which was kept alive by the 
personal attacks on him in right-wing papers. ‘Pimpled Hazlitt’ was 
a favourite epithet and Blackwood’s Magazine described him as a 
‘small fetid blear-eyed pug’. In fact, like many political journalists, 
he was attractive when animated and insignificant when silent and 
brooding. ‘His figure was indeed indifferent,’ wrote Barry Cornwall, 
‘and his movements shy and awkward, but there was something in 
his earnest irritable face, his restless eyes, his black hair, combed 
backwards and curling (not too resolutely) about a well-shaped 
head, that was very striking.’ 

For the last year at his lodgings he had been titillated by the morn- 
ing visits of his landlady’s daughter, Sally Walker, who brought him 
his breakfast, sat on his lap and kissed him. ‘Her face was round and 
small’ (I quote Barry Cornwall again) ‘and her eyes emotionless, 
glassy and without any speculation (apparently) in them. Her move- 
ments in walking were very remarkable. For I never observed her 
to make a step. She went onwards in a sort of wavy sinuous manner, 
like the movements of a snake. She was silent, or uttered mono- 
syllables only, and was very demure. Her steady unmoving gaze upon 
the person whom she was addressing was exceedingly unpleasant. To 
this girl he gave all his valuable time, all his wealth of thought, and 
all the loving frenzy of his heart. For a time I think that on this point 
he was substantially insane—certainly beyond self control.’ There 
must have been a manic depressive streak in him and I believe 
that the transition from depression to mania (cf. Goethe) is generally 
accompanied by falling in love which is, perhaps, provoked by 
glandular disturbance. Sally Walker was like a cancer of the soul to 
Hazlitt, an obsessional growth on the spirit set in motion through 
his sexual repression and last middle-aged clutching at innocence and 
youth. She attacked him in his weak spot as an insect paralyzes a 
grub, and from that moment genius was of no avail; ‘glued to a 
bitch’, he was in the grip of a disease that had seized on a centre of 
retarded adolescence. ‘By Heaven, I doat on her. The truth is, I never 
had any pleasure, like love, with anyone but her.’ He developed the 
true manic loquacity and on the same day told five people, two of 
them strangers, of his passion, down to the minutest detail. Some of 
his original letters are hysterical, obscene and illegible and he de- 
velops the typical exhibitionism, reading aloud his most abject 
letters, boasting of imaginary success, behaving to his wife and 
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friends with meanness, aggression and blatant want of tact. He is 
clearly possessed and, at moments, consciously so, though perhaps 
not aware that his rising tide of mania will also protect him, will en- 
able him to write a whole volume of essays in less than a month and 
at the last float his hopeless passion into the wide ocean of rage, 
rather than the lee shore of self-destruction. 

Sally Walker is attractive in the way of so many artful modest 
maidens of the early nineteenth century, Juliets of the back parlour, 
paintable by Etty or Fuseli. A servant girl’s conventionality ap- 
peared modesty, her sententiousness high principles, her ignorance 
simplicity, her lumpish heaviness deep understanding. A quiet flirta- 
tiousness, the prevarication of indifference and the gleam of cupidity 
wove round her victims a mysterious texture of unfathomable 
charm. She would make the perfect whore, he thought, ‘she has an 
itch for being slobbered and felt’—or the perfect wife. Seizing with 
the suicidal chivalry of middle age on the latter suggestion, he per- 
suaded Mrs Hazlitt, in return for a settlement, to go to Scotland to 
divorce him and they set out in the spring of 1822 for the sombre 
Reno of the North. 

_ Mrs Hazlitt kept a diary of her trip to Scotland. It is an extra- 

ordinary document. She and Hazlitt frequently met to arrange the 
details of the divorce and she was always asking him for small sums 
of money which he owed her. As he was famous and seldom paid, 
she soon acquired a reputation for thinking of nothing else. Those 
who have examined this journal have pronounced her phlegmatic 
and callous. I think she was a proud and undemonstrative woman 
who loved her husband and tried to deaden her mortification by 
compulsive walking. Although each painful scene laid her low with 
stomach trouble, she covered one hundred and seventy miles in a 
week. ‘Mrs Bell said that he seemed quite enamoured of a letter he 
had been writing to Patmore; that in their walk the day before, he 
pulled it out of his pocket twenty times, and wanted to read it to her; 
that he talked so loud and acted so extravagantly that the people 
stood and stared at them as they passed, they seemed to take him 
for a madman . . . walked to the Glasgow canal; seemed so restless; 
as if I could go mad; and could not swallow, I was so choked.’ 

Like many abandoned wives of men of genius Sarah Hazlitt con- 
tinued to observe paintings and landscape with the eyes her hus- 
band had opened for her and one day, as she was leaving the picture 
gallery at Dalkeith Palace, she met Hazlitt and a friend coming in. 
In a letter to Patmore about Sally he writes afterwards, ‘Do you 
know I saw a picture, the pattern of her, the other day at Dalkeith 
Palace (Hope finding Fortune in the Sea) and the resemblance almost 
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drove me out of my senses.’ [Originally ‘I saw a picture of her naked 
figure . . . and it drove me mad’.] When they met a week later, Mrs 
Hazlitt asked him if he thought it a good collection. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘very poor; there were but two tolerable, one a female figure floating 
in the water in an historical picture, which he thought a copy of 
some good picture. I told him I had remarked it and thought that 
figure exceedingly good. The other was a Claude but in a very dirty 
condition.’ Three days later they had a long and final discussion 
when he tried to explain the nature of his infatuation, how Sally had 
made a dead set at him from the first . . . ‘ “she was not at all pretty; 
her eyes were the worst and had the worst expression he had ever 
seen of hypocrisy and design, and had a poor slimy watery look, yet 
she was well made and had handsome arms.” I said it did not appear 
to me at all the beauty he used to admire, which was plump, and she 
was as thin and bony as the scrag end of a neck of mutton; that I 
thought the female figure in the. picture at Dalkeith House much 
more to his taste; he fancied it was like her. I said it was much nearer 
my form in the thighs, the fall of the back, and the contour of the 
whole figure; he said, I was very well made. He said he had two oppo- 
site opinions of Sarah Walker at different times. . . . He asked me 
where I should be in town and I told him at Christies; he inquired 
what sort of people they were. I told him a very respectable quiet 
young couple lately married; he desired me to take care of myself, 
and keep up a respectable appearance, as I had money enough to do 
so. He wished he could marry some woman with a good fortune, that 
he might not be under the necessity of writing another line.’ 

The Liber Amoris is in three parts—the Overture, a series of dia- 
logues which present the characters in their period of felicity, then 
the letters to Patmore from Scotland, and finally the denouement, a 
long letter to Sheridan Knowles from London. There are also some 
fragments of diary. We see Hazlitt in three keys; the gallant lover as 
with Sally, the doggy or despairing one with Patmore, and the self- 
contemplating artist in the Journal. Hazlitt made a considerable 
effort to produce a work of art and rewrote many of the letters, 
toning down his ravings and accusations until he very nearly suc- 
ceeded. It is instructive to compare the rough and finished states, 
and I give the first and second ‘romanticized’ version of the passage 


recounting his visit to Rosslyn. 


I 
‘I was at Roslin Castle yesterday, and the exquisite beauty of the 
scene, with the thought of what I should feel, should I ever be restored 
to her, and have to lead her through such places as my adored, my 
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angel-wife, almost drove.me beside myself. For this picture, this 
ecstatic vision, what have I instead as the image of the reality? De- 
moniacal possessions. I see the young witch seated in another's lap, 
twining her serpent arms round him, her eyes glancing, and her 
cheeks on fire. Damn the unnatural hag: Oh! Oh! Why does not the 
hideous thought choke me? It is so, and she can make no more con- 
fidences. The gentleman who lodges in the old room is a red-faced, 
pot-bellied, powdered gentleman of sixty—a pleasant successor! 
For what am I reserved? The bitch likes the nasty, the wilful, and 
antipathetic. That was why she pitched upon me, because I was out 
of the ordinary calculation of love. . .. Where, how shall I be released 
from these horrors? . . . Get someone to try her or | am destroyed for 
ever. It would be sweet and full revenge. You may try her if you like 
—a pot-belly and a slender waist match by contrast. Do they not? I 
shall soon be in town and see. Pity me, Pity [a word indistinct]. 

‘Looking in the glass to see why | am so hated, | think I see 
FREEDOM written on my brow.’ 


2 


‘I was at Roslin Castle yesterday. It lies low in a rude but shel- 
tered valley, hid from the vulgar gaze,and powerfully reminds one of 
the old song. The straggling fragments of the russet ruins, suspended 
smiling and graceful in the air as if they would linger out another 
century to please the curious beholder, the green larch trees tremb- 
ling in between, with the blue sky and white silver clouds, the wild 
mountain plants starting out here and there, the date of the year on 
an old low doorway, but still more, the beds of flowers in orderly 
decay, that seem to have no hand to tend them, but keep up a sort of 
traditional remembrance of civilization in former ages, present al- 
together an amiable subject for contemplation. The exquisite beauty 
of the scene, with the thought of what I should feel, should I ever be 
restored to her, and have to lead her through such places as my 
adored, my angel-wife, almost drove me beside myself. For this pic- 
ture, this ecstatic vision, what have | of late instead as the image of 
the reality? Demoniacal possessions. I see the young witch seated in 
another's lap, twining her serpent arms round him, her eye glancing 
and her cheeks on fire—why does not the hideous thought choke 
me? or why do I not go and find out the truth at once? The moon- 
light streams over the silver waters: the bark is in the bay that might 
waft me to her, almost with a wish. The mountain breeze sighs out 
her name: old ocean with a world of Fears murmurs back my woes! 


Does not my heart yearn to be with her; and shall I not follow its 
bidding?’ 
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Perhaps because Hazlitt was hard up (a general consequence of in- 
fatuation) and had even been arrested for debt—or perhaps through 
neurotic insensitiveness, the Liber Amoris appeared too soon and 
after inadequate gestation. The effect was disastrous and the book 
was attacked on all sides. Few, beside de Quincey, could appreciate 
the exquisite prose-poetry or the disturbing transitions from subjec- 
tive to objective in this forerunner of modern psychology. Crabb 
Robinson wrote in his diary: ‘Finished early Hazlitt’s disgusting “New 
Pygmalion”, such a story as this is nauseous and revolting. It ought 
to exclude the author from all decent society.’ Half a century later 
the little book deterred Stevenson from writing the life of the most 
imaginative essayist since Bacon. 

Hazlitt had hoped to be cured by the knowledge of Sally’s in- 
fidelity but four months after the publication of his book he was 
still passing most of the night watching her door. ‘If we have drunk 
poison, finding it out does not prevent its being in our veins.’ What 
repels so many people about the Liber Amoris is indeed the helpless- 
ness of a brilliant mind in the grip of adolescent lust. Hazlitt is un- 
manned by it, he is no longer master of himself and this mor- 
bidity is something that, like jealousy, we cannot forgive in other 
people because we so dread it for ourselves. Fortunately a trip 
abroad and the rewarding company of Landor (who relished his 
account of the divorce) and of Stendhal (who gave him De Il’Amour) 
worked wonders. He married again, a widow with little money, and 
again unhappily —and died in 1830. His last words were, ‘Well, | 
have had a happy life.’ 

Mrs Hazlitt did not re-marry and on her son announcing his en- 
gagement she wrote advising him, ‘to pay ready money for every- 
thing, to lay by a little every year in case of a family or illness, and 
to let neither of you have any secret or separate schemes unconfided 
to the other.’ Of the ‘slimy marble varnished fiend’, ‘the little 
damned incubus’, ‘the poor hapless weed’, the ‘sweet apparition’ 
whose lingering glance, as she turned in the doorway that August 
morning, had set in motion such a coil, we can only conjecture. 
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Not in the Guide-Books 
ave pom ped 


Nobody stays here long; 
Deliberate visitors know 

There is nothing here the guide-books show, 
No ruin or statue to sustain 

Some great emotion in their stone. 
So visitors soon go. 


Some travellers stay a little 
To collect wine or corn 
And here breathe in the over-subtle 
Smell of places worn 
Not by a marvellous death or battle 
But by their insignificance brought down. 


Yet good, a place like this, 
For one grown tired of histories 
To shape a human myth, 
A story but for his 
Delight, where he might make the place 
His own success, 
Building what no-one else had bothered with— 
A simple life or death. 
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Recollections of Pontigny 
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ong before the war I sometimes went, under the aegis of a 
scholarly father, to the ten-day Entretiens held at the Abbaye de 
Pontigny, near Auxerre in Burgundy; those remote holidays 
have the vividness, the fantastic improbability of a dream. These 
Décades, | used to tell puzzled friends, were a sort of highbrow 
house-party, something between a salon and a summer school; where 
the most abstruse thoughts were debated, with pyrotechnic elo- 
quence, in the green shade of an August garden, and you could play 
parlour games with famous novelists after supper. A paradise for a 
young intellectual snob: but something very much more than that. 

Pontigny was really the creation of one man, Paul Desjardins, a 
scholar of remarkable culture and intelligence: a liberal and idealist 
in the best sense, a humanist in the Renaissance tradition. Back in 
1890, when he was in his early thirties, he was well on the way to be- 
coming a fashionable writer when he underwent a sort of conversion 
to high seriousness; denouncing the intellectual dilettantism of his 
circle he founded the Union pour I’Action Morale, in the belief that 
good will and clear thinking could help to straighten out some of the 
world’s muddles—a belief in which he never wavered. When this 
group broke up under the stress of the Dreyfus case its successor, 
L’Union pour la Vérité, gathered around Desjardins some of the 
finest minds in France for the purpose of unprejudiced discussion of 
moral, philosophical and social questions. 

Proust, in ‘Swann’s Way’, makes Legrandin allude ironically to 
Desjardins’s conversion: ‘aujourd’hui il se mue, me dit-on, en frére 
précheur . . .’ Desjardins never, to my knowledge, preached—he 
had far too much tact; but he was always an apostle for a sort of 
‘secularized Christianity’, a humanism that was broad and deep, 
sympathizing with the finest expressions of the human spirit 
wherever he found them. Desjardins was a complicated person, with 
a strain of scepticism beside his idealism, of irony beside his en- 
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thusiasm; perhaps for that reason, he wrote little himself. His chief 
rdle was Socratic, stimulating and clarifying the thought of others. 
He was an inspiring teacher and a profound and discerning critic, 
sensitive to fine thinking and good writing whether ancient or 
avant-garde. But his interests were not narrowly literary; he was 
always setting on foot new schemes for bettering international re- 
lations, for social and educational reform. In 1940 the sight of ir- 
rationalism and inhumanity triumphant broke his heart, even before 
the Germans marched into Pontigny. 

He bought and restored the Abbey in 1910; it was an 18th-century 
building round a mediaeval core, flanked by one of the purest of 
Cistercian churches and standing, with its outbuildings and annexes, 
its gardens and orchards, amongst the poplar-lined meadows of the 
Yonne. The lovely place and his own incomparable library were 
used all the year round as a rest-and-study centre for students of all 
countries; the month of August was set aside for the Décades, which 
threw open to a wider and more leisured public the discussions of 
the Union pour la Vérité. 

There were three ten-day sessions, each devoted to a particular 
theme—philosophic, aesthetic, sociological—the net was broad 
enough to catch all sorts of interesting fish. L’Empreinte Chrétienne, 
Le Romantisme en Profondeur, Le Rythme, Le Roman, Les 
Jeunesses d’aprés-guerre, La Destinée— with such topics, talk could 
range as widely and delve as deep as the assembled talents allowed. 
I never fathomed the initial organization of the Décades—to me it 
was always an accomplished miracle, how the right people were in- 
vited to read papers, to lead and take part in the discussions; the 
specialist scholar, Frenchman or foreigner, the newly-discovered 
critic, old philosophers and young poets. The chief protagonists 
were, naturally, often men from Desjardins’s own circle, thinkers 
and writers associated with the Union pour la Vérité and the 
Nouvelle Revue Frang¢aise; and there were many of his pupils. But 
an amazing variety of people did congregate there; there were 
always scholars and students from many lands, and a sprinkling of 
camp-followers like myself, hopelessly unversed in philosophic 
argument, callow and superficial by Pontigny standards, but quite 
prepared to enjoy what Pontigny had to offer. And I don’t think we 
were necessarily the ones who got the least out of it. 

The whole thing, of course, could never have been brought off 
but for the practical genius of Mme Desjardins, a shrewd quiet 
woman of uncommon intelligence, who, in addition to runnin 
Pontigny —the three Décades and the permanent Foyer—ran a Lafoe 
town house and a farm in Normandy, not to mention a Paris shop 
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for luxury woollens. (During the first world war she turned Pontigny 
into a hospital, during the second into a home for evacuee children.) 
I always felt even more scared and humble before this extraordinary 
woman than before the sage her husband. 

Pontigny really began at Laroche-Migennes, where the PLM de- 
canted its quota of intellectuals into the primitive little train, the 


“Tortillard’ that puffed its leisurely way through the heart of Bur- 


gundy to the haven where, on the toy platform, M. Desjardins was 
waiting to greet his guests with ineffable courtliness; an impressive 
figure in a long cloak, a beret like one of Rembrandt’s rabbis and 
plus-fours. The appearance of venerable benevolence conveyed by 
his silvery beard and domed forehead was belied by the shrewd 
gleam in his eyes; one realized why people spoke in the same breath 
of his great goodness and his formidable malice. We would troop 
through the village and up the lime avenue to the Abbey —the long 
white church, the grey house in a walled garden bright with zinnias 
and marigolds; and there we had leisure to take stock — and tea. 

But a few hours later this initiation would be followed by a more 
alarming rite. We all assembled in the huge white dining-room (the 
monks’ old cellar) with its Romanesque arches and the goldfish-pool 
round the central pillar, into which G. G. Coulton once, absent- 
mindedly, fell. Here tables were laid horse-shoe-wise; and here we 
waited while Mme Desjardins, like Fate, read out our names and al- 
lotted our places; this ceremony took place three times during the 
Décade, so that twice a day for three days one sat through a lengthy 
meal with the same neighbours. It was an ordeal for the diffident, and 
a strain on the camp-followers’ powers of bluff; but I haven’t any 
overwhelmingly awful memories of it, so I suppose Mme Desjardins 
must have been kind to me, or else jeunes filles were allowed some 
license to be flippant or tongue-tied. 

They were solemn affairs, these meals, I think because Desjar- 
dins’s presence imposed his own standards of stately decorum. Once 
when he was absent from a déjeuner on some business the whole 
atmosphere markedly relaxed, to the extent of ribald jokes, elbows 
on table and even croquet played with bread-pellets through napkin- 
rings. During one of my first evenings at Pontigny I committed, with 
a companion, the shocking solecism of appearing halfway through 
dinner, having unduly prolonged a walk in the woods; never again! 

At breakfast the protocol was relaxed; the hour was elastic, one 
sat where one liked, and afterwards one did what one liked. Not 
that Pontigny was quite an Abbaye de Théléme; but within certain 
limits one was free—to walk and talk, under the famous charmille, 
the shady hornbeam alley of the garden, or the walnut and apple 
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trees of the orchard, or the meadow poplars, making new friends and 
through them discovering new horizons; to explore the countryside, 
bathe in the stream, play deck-tennis or volley-ball, drive to Auxerre 
or Chablis, or browse in the library. This freedom did not extend to 
those who were to take a leading part in the afternoon’s discussion; 
they were closeted for hours in earnest conclave. 

These discussions were the high spot, the central rite of the 
Pontigny day, and they took place at the drowsiest time of it. It 
sometimes went against the grain to spend the whole of a hot August 
afternoon pent up in the salon, listening to some learned disserta- 
tion or hair-splitting discussion of an abstruse philosophy of which 
one was wholly ignorant; occasionally, on a particularly brilliant or 
sultry day, the rebels succeeded in having the entretien brought, 
literally, into the open. But Desjardins rather disapproved; out-of- 
doors was too distracting. The discussions went on for about two 
hours and a half, when the tea-bell would ring—a welcome sound to 
English ears, for thinking was thirsty work. The more ardent spirits 
resented this interruption and tried to disregard it; once, my father 
was appealed to about Pascal some ten minutes after the bell had 
rung. He firmly refused to speak; tea was more urgent than theology. 
Of course he was teased about it all the rest of the Décade, but we 
had our tea punctually thenceforward. 

In any case, one’s patience was almost invariably rewarded by 
the mental stimulus which the entretiens provided; the breadth 
and depth of learning displayed, the eloquence and dialectical 
skill, the interplay of personalities, the penetrating obiter dicta 
of fine thinkers, and above all by the brilliance with which the 
leader of the debate summarized the perhaps diffuse or obscure argu- 
ment, encouraged the inarticulate, and related the whole thing to the 
main theme of the Décade. 

In my time, Desjardins no longer took the leading part, but tended 
to let the ‘direction’ pass into the hands of younger men; and one 
sensed his tacit disapproval when Du Bos became too didactic or Fer- 
nandez too aggressive, when discussion grew pedantic or acrimo- 
nious; then he would intervene himself and lift the discussion to a 
serener, more gracious plane. 

The French, of course, excelled at eloquence and dialectics; Eng- 
land provided admirable thinkers and specialists but few brilliant 
improvisers. Apart from the language problem, we were apt to be 
self-conscious. There was a legend that Lytton Strachey, asked to 
contribute to a discussion on autobiography, had wet-blanketed the 
proceedings with a curt ‘La confession n’est pas mon genre’. Not all 
the French men of letters, however, were talkative; Roger Martin du 
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Gard, for instance, never opened his mouth beyond a quizzical smile. 
And women were usually silent, even the distinguished ones. I re- 
member Desjardins turning to Mme Sukhotin, Tolstoy’s daughter, 
with the devastating question: ‘Et vous, chére amie, que pensez-vous 
du péché originel?’ The old lady hurriedly muttered that she’d given 
up orthodox religion with her father at the age of fourteen and 
hadn’t thought about it since. Sometimes our feelings made us bold; 
a German woman, a Socialist, protested with passionate eloquence 
and indeed with tears against someone’s identification of Nietzsche 
and Wagner with ‘the German spirit’. And common sense often 
spoke with a woman’s voice—that of Mme Desjardins, as she sat in 
her low chair, ceaselessly knitting and chain-smoking Caporals and 
with her quiet, cogent comment puncturing some inflated sophistry. 

Charles du Bos, who generally deputized for Desjardins in leading 
the Entretiens, was an earnest, infinitely subtle thinker, possessed by 
angoisse before it was fashionable, deliberate and pontifical in man- 
ner. He was in process of conversion to Catholicism and was, later, 
to strive valiantly and hopelessly for Gide’s soul. Unfortunately 
‘Charlie’ was singularly lacking in a sense of humour. | shall never 
forget his horror when some unfortunate foreigner alluded to ‘ce 
charmant petit poéme de Nietzsche’. ‘Charmant!!!’ His look of indig- 
nation, of withering contempt I have only seen paralleled by Dr 
Leavis when a female don compared ‘Ash Wednesday’ to ‘that 
beautiful poem by Middleton Murry’. Du Bos’s solemnity made him 
occasionally a butt to his friends, who drove him frantic in a game 
one evening, trying to guess ‘one of the greatest men of genius of the 
day’—it was Chaplin, whom presumably the other Charlie had 
scarcely heard of, far less seen. And I remember one trying occasion 
when he insisted on reading Matthew Arnold aloud, in ringing 
tones — he was proud of his English accent: 

‘Othairrs abaide aourr qvestionn. Tha6u arrt freeee. .. .’ 
But despite his foibles Du Bos was a sensitive and penetrating 
thinker, a mind of a rare quality, and Pontigny owed much to him. 

André Gide, of course, was its star turn. The important rdle Pon- 
tigny played in his life as a meeting place for friends, a forum for 
discussion, is shown in his Journals. The young hung on his words; 
he was still their prophet of revolt. Desjardins, one felt, disapproved 
deeply of the subversive character of Gide’s influence. He told my 
father, apologetically: ‘Vous savez, il s’est toujours bien conduit ici’. 
And it was said that the girl students and other jeunes filles were en- 
couraged to come as a counter-attraction for the young men. Gide 
was a striking figure with his piercing eyes in a Chinese mask of a 
face, his Mexican sombrero and velvet jacket. I don’t think he made 
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many set speeches but his ‘intervention’ in a discussion, his com- 
ment on any subject — made in that extraordinarily expressive, con- 
stantly modulating voice—was always illuminating and disturbing. 
There is a sad, ironic sketch of Gide grown old at a later Pontigny, 
out of touch and playing a part that did not suit him, in Martin du 
Gard’s little book, ‘Notes sur André Gide’. 

Pontigny remembered is a kaleidoscope of curious figures. Ber- 
nard Groethuysen, kindliest and most unkempt of elderly philo- 
sophers, uttering profundities as he sprawled in his chair with 
cigarette ash dropping into every crease of his garments and even 
into his spiralling socks. Ramon Fernandez, a brilliant, aggressive 
and intolerant intellect — what had he been in the past? Rumour said 
racing motorist, tango champion— what was he to become in the 
future? alas, a Fascist. There were bearded Russians—Shestov, Ber- 
daev, Mirsky, the latter startling the assembly with pronouncements 
that held a germ of dialectical materialism. Roger Martin du Gard, 
watching everything with amused black eyes, and quiet, sensitive 
Jean Schlumberger—these two only revealed their rare qualities of 
wisdom and humanity in unofficial conversation. There was white- 
haired Mme van Rysselbergh, the painter’s widow, doyenne of the 
ladies, looking like a La Tour pastel in her evening taffetas and even 
in her travelling tweeds. (We were mostly rather dowdy, with a 
sprinkling of eccentrics; sometimes a femme du monde descended 
amongst us, dazzling bird of passage, and Desjardins might be 
noticed recoiling in horror from that hitherto unfamiliar phenome- 
non, red fingernails.) 

But the most memorable figure of all those I met at Pontigny was 
undoubtedly André Malraux. He had just got back from his travels 
in the East, full of travellers’ tales; one of these concerned flying fish 
seen in the Persian gulf, and I remember thinking this an apt emblem 
(in Pontigny’s favourite game of analogies) for himself; he was as 
swift and elusive, as uncanny and as cold. His slight figure and pale 
face were never still; sitting or walking, he spoke and gesticulated 
constantly, twitching his eyes and lips and fingers. With his intellec- 
tual power and originality he electrified the whole company. The 
décade at which he was present—was it Youth or Humanism or 
Tradition that was being discussed?— resolved itself into an unrelent- 
ing single-combat between André Chamson, the lively, generous 
little Southerner, championing the traditions of thought and the way 
of life of his country, and Malraux, calmly exploding these with the 
dynamite of his revolutionary thought. They even provided rival 
entertainments; pretty little Mme Chamson sang Provengal folk- 
songs in a pure, clear voice; Malraux told fortunes. Fixing his cold 
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hypnotic gaze on one young woman he foretold a hair-raising future, 
ending with the words: ‘Et vous mourrez dans des circonstances si 
crapuleuses que la sentence sera prononcée a huis clos.’ 

Leisure at Pontigny never meant désoeuvrement. In the evenings, 
we were sometimes allowed to relax and wander about the moonlit 
garden or down the village; but several times in each décade we fore- 
gathered in the salon again for entertainment as stimulating, if less 
strenuous, than the afternoon’s. Sometimes we had music—there 
were often distinguished musicians among the company; Gide him- 
self was no mean pianist, though he failed to convince his audience 
that his favourite Chopin was essentially a ‘Classical’ composer. 
There might be reading aloud; Jacques Copeau interpreted Racine 
with such poignancy that the tears came to one’s eyes, and Des- 
jardins read Hugo so dramatically that he drew howls from the 
_ faithful Alsatian at his feet. Or there would be brilliant, improvised 
comic turns—some earnest critic revealing an unsuspected genius 
for mimicry, burlesques of Spanish dancers or music hall jugglers. 
But above all there were the parlour games, a real Pontigny ritual. 
There were mimed charades of the most complex nature: one that 
sticks in my mind was ‘Brunschvig’, in honour of the distinguished 
philosopher who was present at that Décade. Scene I, ‘Bronches’, a 
harrowing scene in a doctor’s surgery; scene II, ‘Whig’, an impas- 
sioned dumb-show debate between Pitt and Fox; the whole word 
being indirectly suggested by one performer, clutching a pack of 
cards to her bosom: ‘Descartes sur le coeur’. Astonishingly, the 
audience almost always guessed correctly! And there was the 
famous game of analogies, at which Du Bos’s subtle mind excelled; 
Desjardins rather disliked it as a frivolous exercise of wit, not con- 
ducive to exact thinking. 

Since the war, entretiens on the Pontigny model have been revived 
by Desjardins’s daughter, Mme Heurgon, at another lovely abbey — 
Serisy in Normandy. I have no doubt Serisy will be a fine thing; but 
it can hardly be Pontigny. The hopeful liberalism, the candid toler- 
ance that reigned at the old Abbey cannot have survived into post- 
war France; they belonged to a bygone world. 

No doubt the different visitors to Pontigny had each his own ex- 
perience of it. To some it was merely a continuation, in idyllic sur- 
roundings, of their daily intellectual adventure; to specialists, an 
opportunity for meeting other specialists. To my father it was the 
living embodiment of that French culture that he adored. But to the 
camp-followers like myself it was a revelation of an incomparably 
civilized way of life, where culture was not a mere veneer and the 
things of the mind were vitally important. 
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And at the thunder’s shaking I awoke. 

The torches beat their spray against my face, 
Possessing the blind house. Though no voice spoke 
There was a press of wings about the place. 


Then I rose from among them and went out, 
Chilled, for the grass was furred with the grey dew. 
But once beyond those walls I did not doubt 

My heart would quicken and my tongue renew. 


And it was true I trod accustomed ground, 
My eyes no longer blinded by the glare 

Out of that kiln of darkness. Yet I found 
The world was not transfigured nor laid bare, 


Nor pierced with singing voices. I who had come 
Strenuous through fire stood, now, against the light, 
Encountered shapes and shadows that were dumb. 
My heart, though it died not, lay cold and quiet. 
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My dear Madam, I have received your letter at this out of the way 
place, (where | shall not remain much longer, so Plymouth Grove, 
Manchester, will be your best address, if you have to write again.) 
Your MSS has not been forwarded to me along with your letter; so 
at present I have no opportunity of judging of its merits; when I 
have read it I will give you the best and truest opinion I can. I feel 
very sorry for you, for | think I can see that, at present, at least you 
are rather overwhelmed with all you have to do; and I think it pos- 
sible that the birth of two children, one so close upon another 
may have weakened you bodily, and made you more unfit to cope 
with your many household duties. Try —even while waiting for my 
next letter, to strengthen yourself by every means in your power; 
by being very careful as to your diet; by cold-bathing, by resolute 
dwelling on the cheerful side of everything; and by learning to 
economize strength as much as possible in all your household 
labours; for I daresay you already know how much time may be 
saved, by beginning any kind of work in good time, and not driving 
all in a hurry to the last moment. I hope (for instance) you soap & 
soak your dirty clothes well for some hours before beginning to 
wash; and that you understand the comfort of preparing a dinner & 
putting it on to cook slowly, early in the morning; as well as having 
always some kind of sewing ready arranged to your hand, so that 
you can take it up at any odd minute and do a few stitches. I dare say 
at present it might be difficult for you to procure the sum that it 
necessary to purchase a sewing machine; and, indeed, unless you are 
a good workwoman to begin with, you will find a machine difficult 
to manage. But try, my dear, to conquer your ‘clumsiness’ in sewing; 
there are a thousand little bits of work, which no sempstress ever 
does so well as the wife or mother who knows how the comfort of 
those she loves depends on little peculiarities which no one but she 
cares enough for the wearers to attend to. My first piece of advice to 
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you would be get strong—I am almost sure you are out of bodily 
health and that, if I were you, I would make it my first object to at- 
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tain. Did you ever try a tea-cup full of hop-tea the first thing in the — 


morning? It is a very simple tonic, and could do no harm. Then again 
try hard to arrange your work well. That is a regular piece of head- 
work and taxes a woman’s powers of organization; but the reward 
is immediate and great. I have known well what it is to be both 
wanting money and feeling weak in body and entirely disheartened. 
I do not think I ever cared for literary fame; nor do I think it is a 
thing that ought to be cared for. It comes and it goes. The exercise 
of a talent or power is always a great pleasure; but one should 
weigh well whether this pleasure may not be obtained by the sacri- 
fice of some duty. When | had little children I do not think I could 
have written stories, because I should have become too much ab- 
sorbed in my fictitious people to attend to my real ones. I think you 
would be sorry if you began to feel that your desire to earn money, 
even for so laudable an object as to help your husband, made you 
unable to give your tender sympathy to your little ones in the 
small joys and sorrows; and yet, don’t you know how you—how 
every one, who tries to write stories must become absorbed in them, 
(fictitious though they be) if they are to interest their readers in 
them. Besides viewing the subject from a solely artistic point of 
view a good writer of fiction must have lived an active and 
sympathetic life if she wishes her books to have strength and vitality 
in them. When you are forty, and if you have a gift for being an 
authoress you will write ten times as good a novel as you could do 
now just because you will have gone through so much more of the 
interests of a wife and a mother. 

All this does not help you over present difficulties, does it? Well 
then let us try what will— How much have you in your own power? 
How much must you submit to because it is God’s appointment? 
You have it in your power to arrange your day’s work to the very 
best of your ability making the various household arts into real 
studies (and there is plenty of poetry and association about them — 
remember how the Greek princesses in Homer washed the clothes 
&c &c &c). You would perhaps find a little book called The Finchley 
Manual of Needlework of real use to you in sewing; it gives patterns 
and directions, etc. Your want of strength may be remedied possibly 
by care and attention; if not, you must submit to what is God’s or- 
dinance; only remember that the very hardest day’s bodily work I 
have ever done has never produced anything like the intense ex- 
haustion I have felt after writing the ‘best’ parts of my books. 

All this letter is I fear disheartening enough; you must remember 
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_ [have not seen your MSS as yet & can only judge of it from such a 


number of MSS sent me from time to time; and only one of these 
writers has ever succeeded in getting her writings published, though 
in several instances I have used my best endeavours on their behalf. 

Have you no sister or relation who could come & help you for a 
little while till you get stronger—no older friend at hand who would 
help you to plan your work so that it should oppress you as little as 
possible? If this letter has been of any use to you, do not scruple to 
write to me again, if I can give you help. I may not always be able to 
answer you so soon as I do now, for at home my life is very, very 
much occupied but I will always try and do so. And do, my dear, 
always remember to ask God for light and help—for with Him all 
things are possible—and it almost astonishes one sometimes to find 
how He sends down answers to one’s prayers in new bright thoughts, 
or in even more bright and lovely peace. 

Your sincere though unknown friend, 
E. C. Gaskell 
Eastbourne, Sussex. September 25 (1862) 

(This letter from Mrs Gaskell was acquired by the Parrish Collec- 
tion of the Princeton University Library in 1953, and published in 
the Princeton University Library Chronicle with a note by Miss 
Annette Hopkins, the author’s biographer.) 


CONVERSATIONS WITH JAMES JOYCE 


At that time, during the war years, Joyce was working in Zurich on 
his Ulysses. People often sat with him of an evening in the Pfauen, 
drinking light-gold Fendant, that strong Valais wine (candide et 
effronté, Colette calls it), and chatting about the events of the war, 
literature, music, and about the work in progress. Many of these 
talks I jotted down. Several may be put on record here. 
Zurich, 1 August, 1917 

J. J. thinks: 

‘The most beautiful, all-embracing theme is that of the Odyssey. 
It is greater, more human than that of Hamlet, Don Quixote, Dante, 
Faust. The rejuvenation of old Faust has an unpleasant effect upon 
me. Dante tires one quickly; it is as if one were to look at the sun. 
The most beautiful, most human traits are contained in the Odyssey. 
I] was twelve years old when we dealt with the Trojan War at 
school; only the Odyssey stuck in my memory. I want to be candid: 
at twelve I liked the mysticism in Ulysses. When I was writing 
Dubliners, | first wished to choose the title Ulysses in Dublin, but 
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gave up the idea. In Rome, when I had finished about half of the — 
Portrait, I realized that the Odyssey had to be the sequel, andI began ~ 
to write Ulysses. 

‘Why was I always returning to this theme? Now al mezzo del’ 
camin [sic—tr.] I find the subject of Odysseus the most human in 
world literature. Odysseus didn’t want to go off to Troy; he knew 
that the official reason for the war, the dissemination of the culture 
of Hellas, was only a pretext for the Greek merchants, who were 
seeking new markets. When the recruiting officers arrived, he hap- 
pened to be ploughing. He pretended to be mad. Thereupon they 
placed his little two-year-old son in the furrow. In front of the child 
he halts the plough. Observe the beauty of the motifs: the only man 
in Hellas who is against the war, and the father. Before Troy the 
heroes shed their lifeblood in vain. They wish to raise the siege. 
Odysseus opposes the idea. The stratagem of the wooden horse. After 
Troy there is no further talk of Achilles, Menelaus, Agamemnon. 
Only one man is not done with; his heroic career has hardly begun: 
Odysseus. Then the motif of wandering. Scylla and Charybdis— 
what a splendid parable! Odysseus is also a great musician; he wishes 
to and must listen; he has himself tied to the mast. The motif of the 
artist, who will lay down his life rather than renounce his interest. 
Then the delicious humour of Polyphemus. “ ‘Olus’ [sic—tr.] is my 
name.” On Naxos the fifty-year-old, perhaps bald-headed, with 
Ariadne, a girl who is hardly seventeen. What a fine motif! And the 
return, how profoundly human! Don’t forget the trait of generosity 
at the interview with Ajax in the nether world, and many other 
beautiful touches. I am almost afraid to treat such a theme; it’s over- 
whelming.’ 

Zurich, 15 November, 1917 
J. J. explains: 

‘There are indeed hardly more than a dozen original themes in 
world literature. Then there is an enormous number of combina- 
tions of these themes. Tristan und Isolde is an example of an original 
theme. Richard Wagner kept on modifying it, often unconsciously, 
in Lohengrin, in Tannhduser; and he thought he was treating some- 
thing entirely new when he wrote Parsifal. 

‘In the last two hundred years we haven't had a great thinker. My 
judgment is bold, since Kant is included. All the great thinkers of 
recent centuries from Kant to Benedetto Croce have only cultivated 
the garden. The greatest thinker of all times, in my opinion, is 
Aristotle. Everything, in his work, is defined with wonderful clarity 
o simplicity. Later, volumes were written to define the same 
things.’ 
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Zurich, 21 October, 1918 
J. J. remarks: 

‘As an artist I attach no importance to political conformity. Con- 
sider: Renaissance Italy gave us the greatest artists. The Talmud says 
at one point, “We Jews are like the olive: we give our best when we 
are being crushed, when we are collapsing under the burden of our 


_ foliage.” Material victory is the death of spiritual predominance. 
Today we see in the Greeks of antiquity the most cultured nation. 


~ 


Had the Greek state not perished, what would have become of the 
Greeks? Colonizers and merchants. As an artist I am against every 
state. Of course I must recognize it, since indeed in all my dealings I 
come into contact with its institutions. The state is concentric, man 
is eccentric. Thence arises an eternal struggle. The monk, the bache- 
lor, and the anarchist are in the same category. Naturally I can’t ap- 
prove of the act of the revolutionary who tosses a bomb in a theatre 
to destroy the king and his children. On the other hand, have those 
states behaved any better which drowned the world in a blood-bath? 

‘In my works there is a good deal of talk about religion. Many 
people think I am a spoiled priest. I profess no religion at all. Of the 
two religions, Protestantism and Catholicism, I prefer the latter. 
Both are false. The former is cold and colourless. The second-named 
is constantly associated with art; it is a “beautiful lie’ —something 
at least.’ 

Zurich, 18 June, 1919 
Sauntering up and down the promenades along the lake, J. J. says: 

‘I finished the Sirens chapter during the last few days. A big job. I 
wrote this chapter with the technical resources of music. It is a 
fugue with all musical notations: piano, forte, rallentando, and so 
on. A quintet occurs in it, too, as in the Meistersinger, my favourite 
Wagner opera. The barmaids have the upper parts of women and the 
lower of fish. From in front you see bosom and head. But if you stand 
behind the bar, you see filth, the empty bottles on the floor, the ugly 
shoes of the women, and so on—only disgusting things. Since ex- 
ploring the resources and artifices of music and employing them in 
this chapter, I haven’t cared for music any more. I, the great friend 
of music, can no longer listen to it. I see through all the tricks and 
can’t enjoy it any more.’ 

To this notion I object, and, pointing to the magnificent, deep- 
blue summer sky which overarches the city, observe that only 
music could render this sky for me. Whereupon J. J. softly speaks 
Verlaine’s immortal lines: 

Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme! 
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Un arbre, par-dessus le toit, 
Berce sa palme. - 
L, on the other hand, think of night strolls by the Lake of Zurich ~ 
and of those classically beautiful stanzas of J. J.’s: 

The moon’s greygolden meshes make 

All night a veil, 

The shorelamps in the sleeping lake 

Laburnum tendrils trail. 


The sly reeds whisper to the night 
A name— her name— 
And all my soul is a delight, 
A swoon of shame. 
GEORGES BORACH 
[Translated by Joseph Prescott] 


MARIA OF BRUNICO 


The church at Brunico is yellow. It has two towers which you can 
see from the train. The building beneath them is yellow, a crude yel- 
low. The interior is ugly, decorated with ridiculous frescoes. There’s 
nowhere to rest your eyes, except the pavement. And that’s not beau- 
tiful, it’s nondescript. And the holy-water in the stoups is muddy. 
Apart from the sunshine, there was nobody in front of the church 
that day but a solitary soldier, sitting on the running-board of his 
lorry, in the short shadow of a tree. He was looking at me, rubbing 
his chin. When a soldier and a civilian look at one another, their 
eyes can say a lot of things. Although. ... When I was in the army I 
never thought much about anything, nor did the people around me, 
as far as I know. That’s the attraction of army life. You become a 
pebble. You sit down on a milestone, on a bit of pavement. And the 
world can carry on, you don’t think about anything. People go past 
without seeing you. They stare if they see a dandy, an old man in 
a panama, or a calf. But nobody’s surprised to see a soldier. The most 
that can happen is that someone, out of curiosity, may examine his 
badge and his number: ‘Hullo, a gunner!’ I didn’t even go as far as 
that. The soldier was an Italian and I know nothing about Italian 
army badges. I was thinking, rather, about the graveyard. Without 
any association of ideas, mind. I’m not one of those people who.. 
| just happen to like graveyards. There are some in the region of Les 
Pouilles or in Lot-et-Garonne that are all dried up, the earth crack- 
ing in the sun, with gnarled trees and lizards and rough stone walls. 
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And others at Lille and Besancon that are damp and muddy, and 
where it’s always October. I like them all. There’s something natural 
about some of them that gives you a sense of peace and tranquillity; 
there’s something delightfully artificial about others— wreaths of 
mauve beads, marble books with nothing written on them, hands 
groping for one another, glass chapels, a whole collection of signifi- 
cant bric-a-brac. It’s not depressing: quite the contrary. You think— 
well, after all, Death . . . You read the inscriptions. You find people 
who were born in Warsaw and died at Poitiers. You can wonder why 
they moved around like that, what woman or what trade or what 
uncle attracted them here. Perhaps they travelled by night in a com- 
partment with a sleeping child and a man eating an orange. Or else 
they were born and died in the same town, and that again excites 
your wonder. Or your pity. What, a whole life spent in the same 
little circle? And were they even happy? Or had they come home to 
be near their old mother when they died? Nobody knows; men come 
and go. 

ae Brunico, people don’t move around much. Born at Brunico, 
died at Brunico, that’s a very frequent inscription. And then I saw 
something that struck me. It was a family tombstone, a plain grey 
slab with a white marble plaque and the writing in German: Maria 
geb. 1880 gest. 1881. Then: Maria geb. 1882 gest. 1883. Then: Maria 
geb. 1884 gest. 1885. Then: Maria geb. 1888 gest. 1889. Then: Maria 
geb. 1892 gest. 1893. And finally a boy: Roman geb. 1894 gest. 1896. 
This disturbed me. All those names one below the other. Such per- 
sistence in the face of misfortune; such obstinacy. I felt as though I 
had come upon a secret, one to which I had no right. Sometimes it 
happens that with a gesture, a sentence, you suddenly tear off a 
mask and discover a bare face, quivering flesh. It was like that with 
those identical dead babies, those little coffins in a row. Maria, 
Maria, five times over. I shook myself. I tried to think about some- 
thing else, about the time of my train, about a stain I’d made on my 
jacket. I left the graveyard and went for a walk. I climbed a steep 
street that led me to a pretty chapel with a bulbous steeple. Above 
the porch there was a picture that caught my attention. It showed 
some female saint or other about to be beheaded by a figure in red- 
and-white striped breeches, like Scapin at the Comédie-Frangaise. It’s 
odd what luxuriant fancies sometimes inspire these local painters. 
... 1 know one church in the depths of the country where you can 
see, to the right of the altar, three Wise Men of whom one, the black 
one, is gazing at a little page with such an expression! And the little 
page is gazing back. It’s quite embarrassing. You think of the pious 
women who come to pray under those two dubious youths. 
60» 
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And suddenly like a gust of wind the five Marias came back to my 
mind. For one moment I thought of making inquiries, of asking 
where the family lived and whether it was the father or the mother 
that had been so obstinate. Were they rich or poor? The tombstone 
was a handsome one, but there are people who go short all their lives 
in order to have a fine funeral. Particularly in small towns. He must 
have been a cabinet-maker, this father, or else a hat-merchant; they 
sell so many hats at Brunico, green ones with cords round them. Per- 
haps he had made a vow? ‘I shall have a daughter called Maria.’ No, 
a mother would never have been so obstinate. It must have been the 
father who insisted on these cruel christenings. The mother, | 
imagine, must have wept and sighed every time, pleading with him. 
‘No,’ the father would say, ‘Maria! She shall be called Maria.’ Elbows 
on the table, sunk deep in his stubbornness, imprisoned in it. 
What could the mother say? She must have been a little stunted 
woman, devoid of charm, always pregnant, whom he’d married with 
indifference: the daughter of some gardener or beadle or candle-seller, 
one of those dreary professions. A motherless girl brought up by a 
widower who wept at night in his wooden bed. A stay-at-home girl, 
who never went out except to funerals. A narrow face with smooth 
hair parted in the middle, and a voice that nobody listened to. One 
day the widower must have said to her: ‘You’re to marry that fellow, 
he’s steady.’ She knew him, of course. At Brunico everybody knows 
everybody else. There’s only one street and another crossing it, and 
then the ramparts holding it all together tight. True, there’s a boule- 
vard outside, a broad airy boulevard leading to the station. But did 
it exist then? And could that stubborn father have lived there? | 
doubt it. The little Marias must have been born within that captive 
town, where people’s thoughts go round in a circle or beat against 
walls. I felt a sudden hatred for that father. He must have been 
small too, and weasel-faced, smoking those midget cigars that you 
stub out and relight—you see them all over the place here. I can 
just hear him say: ‘We'll call her Maria, like the other.’ Still in 
mourning for the one before, with black crape round his hat. 
‘Maria,’ sighed the poor pregnant wife. ‘Maria,’ grumbled the neigh- 
bours’ wives. People grew angry. ‘You can’t do that.’ No? He could 
and would! In the café full of flies where, a short while back, I had 
eaten a sole, the regular customers would congratulate him. ‘What 
Maria again? Aren’t you afraid?’ No, he wasn’t afraid. He wasn’t the 
one who would die. ‘I'll have the last word.’ With his hat pushed 
back and his cigarillo in his mouth. In one corner a traveller would 
ask what it was all about, and they would tell him. 

And then an ageless baby would be born. ‘A daughter, Monsieur 
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le Curé. We're calling her Maria. . . .’ The curé said nothing. What 
could he say? Names are nothing. Or so they say. The mother would 
cry gently, giving her baby the breast. But Maria would not cry. 
What's the point of crying, when you're going to die? She was alive, 
but only just. At night they lit the lamps; her eyes were wide open. 
The New Year came; few friends visited them. ‘It’s the house of 


_ death,’ people said. ‘It makes me feel cold just to go in there.’ And one 


day the little girl died. Like the other. Like the first, like the second. 
Her little hand, still so tiny, lay on the coverlet. She was taking all 
her little fate away with her. And the mason sniggered as he carved 
the plaque. “Maria. That’s the third!’ And then he stopped laughing. 
FELICIEN MARCEAU 
(Translated by Jean Stewart] 


FOUR TREES 


My window faces four great trees. 
There range my eyes from task or book; 
Like birds from care of earth and air 
The homing eyes must look. 


Four presences, too far for sound, 
Unmoved under alighting eyes 
They stand, though swiftly by them drift 
The sensitive vague skies. 
MARY REYNOLDS 


Colin Hayes: Greenwich Observatory 
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Sir, 

I read with amusement the Foreword of the September issue of The 
London Magazine in which a new code of rules was suggested for 
literary behaviour in London. I must protest, however, against the 
lifting of the young novelist William Styron’s words from their 
proper context to support the view that even Americans are dis- 
turbed by the exclusiveness of the London literary world. Quite the 
contrary. In his interview in The Paris Review Mr Styron was 
strongly critical of American authors who affect the dreary pose of 
isolation. ‘Me, I’m a farmer, I don’t know writers. Hate writers’, 
were their words, not his. Mr Styron believes that ‘just as in every- 
thing else writers can be too cosy and cliquish and end u> nervous 
and incestuous and scratching each other’s back’, but he does think 
that New York, at least, could benefit from a little of the communal 
activity of the type decried by Messrs Davie and Wagner. 

Unfortunately, reading on in the interview one discovers that 
having made his brave stand Mr Styron goes into a state of collapse. 
Doubtless, the recollection of that London party where he rubbed 
shoulders with the great men of English letters is responsible. For he 
mourns that all his friends in New York are Third Avenue bar- 
tenders, and finally, in complete resignation (you can almost see 
him throw up his hands in despair), he expresses the longing ‘to in- 
herit a peanut farm’. 

Here you have, for all his half-hearted intention to join the sophis- 
ticated urban whirl, the American author. When it’s not Styron and 
his peanut farm, it’s Hemingway communing with his cats in Cuba, 
or James Jones moping around the country in his trailer (a caravan 
I believe you call it). Last year, when William Faulkner was in New 
York the big news was not that he was tidying up in his fashion a 
new novel (A Fable), but that he’d actually left the native haunts of 
Oxford, Mississippi, to do so, and furthermore—an unheard-of thing 
— was working in his editor’s office. 
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Mr Faulkner’s New York stay may indeed have knocked out some 


_ of the props from under the pose of isolation. To save the situation 


— for I note he has recently returned to Oxford—I suspect we ought 
to draw up a set of regulations enforced by law to get him back, to 
remove Hemingway from his cats, Jones from his caravan, and to 
halt Styron’s negotiations for that peanut farm. Herewith my sug- 
gestions. One: authors will use their editor’s offices as workshops, 
sallying forth only to publishers’ parties, literary teas and luncheons, 


and Writer-Critic Forums. Any author found lurking about the 


stock-yards, hiding in the bayous, or lolling in a magnolia bush will 
be netted and deposited at the feet of the nearest editor, critic, or 
broadcaster. Two: it shall be an offence if any of the parties con- 


- cerned address each other by either Christian or proper names. As 


is the custom in American business circles, initials will be used: WF, 
EH, e.e. Three: in their spare time all parties concerned will practice 


' back-scratching, the proper application of the admiring thump to 


the shoulder-blade, and the phrase ‘I’ve never known you WF (or 
EH, or e.e.) to write a bad line’. Four: all authors, critics, and broad- 
casters will enjoy positions as advisory editors to the publisher. No 
Third Avenue bartenders will be allowed. In fact, any of the afore- 
mentioned parties—excepting the bartenders—found on Third 
Avenue will suffer treatment set forth under Rule One. Five: all 
critics, reviewers, editors, publishers and broadcasters will be re- 
quired to be engaged in a ‘major work’. The work should always be 
‘in progress’. Indeed not a line need be written, or even the theme of 
the work suggested, but it must be extensively discussed at pub- 
lishers’ parties, literary teas and luncheons, and, of course, in the 
Writer-Critic Forums. There will be no diversity of opinion ex- 
pressed; only lavish praise from all sides will suffice. 

I have no doubt that if these rules were strictly enforced in the 
United States we might be able to cram the flower of American 
letters into one smoke-filled room in New York. A lively topic for 
London salons might be whether or not dynamite sticks ought to be 
installed in the candelabra. 


The Paris Review George A. Plimpton 


Sir, 

Lucky Kingsley Amis seems to like his job. Worse still, he does not 
mind admitting it: ‘Why do people talk as if having a job is bad (even 
though economically necessary) for a novelist? It’s lack of a job that 


can be bad.’ 
This notion of a job—as being not only bearable, but good —has, 
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in the past, been voiced by writers who no longer write, who have 
exchanged their critical independence, their separateness as artists, 
for a place in society and the solid comforts it brings. Or if the 
writer had to take a job, it was at best a nuisance and a waste of 
time, and at worst a form of bondage entirely at odds with his in- 
dependence, his scepticism, his individuality, his freedom, his 
curiosity —in short, his life as an artist. Nowadays, of course, nearly 
all writers have to take jobs, and it may be that an academic one is 
the least harmful, allied as it is, at least formally, to an independent 
and critical way of thinking. But even here, one has only to think of 
the whole tradition of active writing to see that creativeness and the 
academy go very uneasily hand in hand. 

All this should be obvious. What is so disturbing is to see that it 
is not, that the very idea of independence is losing ground. It is sad 
enough to see older writers yielding gracefully to exigencies— 
writing professionally or commercially or vegetating in some well- 
insulated niche. But for young writers to accept what are admittedly 
hard conditions with no sign of protest or rebelliousness is, I think, 
disastrous. They are doomed to write the second-rate, if that. 

What a far cry this is from the hard-won conditions of silence, 
exile and cunning which served in the writing of one great work of 
art! How remote from Flaubert’s example of the artist—the ‘triple 
thinker’, alone, unyielding, knowing and accepting all the ‘affres de 
l'art’! If a young writer must follow specific precepts, he would do 
well to heed voices such as these rather than the trite generaliza- 
tions of Mr Somerset Maugham (recommended by Mr Amis), who 
patronizes Proust and Joyce, and urges the skipping of anything 
that seems tedious—advice which no doubt recommends itself to 
writers with good steady jobs and little time to spare. 


Bristol Thea Hush 


Sir, 

What I did in my broadcast was not to ‘credit’ Mr Spender with any 
‘equation’, but to protest against his assertion that young writers 
were being harmed by teachers who equate literature with sanitary 
engineering. That assertion was his, and his alone. He now tries to 
evade responsibility for it by invoking Mr S. W. Dawson (who did 
no more than provide him with a means of characterizing these 
teachers) and at the same time would like to go on implying that it 
is true. Whether it is true or not, I wish he would admit that, in 
Encounter 2, p 67, col ii, lines 42-46, he said it. 


University College of Swansea Kingsley Amis 
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THE LETTERS OF W. B. YEATS edited by Allan Wade. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 63s.) 
THE IDENTITY OF YEATS by Richard Ellmann. (Macmillan. 23.) 


‘All things can tempt me from this craft of verse’, wrote Yeats. 

Wherever we open the Letters, we find a man engaged in activities 
diverse and arduous enough to have destroyed any three ordinary 
poets. He makes time, in the midst of preparing a Collected Edition, 
gleefully to cast a horoscope which will confound Miss Horniman’s 
Manchester theatre venture: he is advising his father, with a wealth 
of practical detail, about an autobiography, and urging the merits of 
Tagore upon Edmund Gosse: he is learning Irish, French: he is doing 
Swedish drill, reading Westerns, beating his family at croquet, im- 
proving the designs of Irish lace. And all the time he is writing, re- 
writing. We can see now, as Yeats—so often ill, so long in poverty — 
could not see, that these multifarious temptations were seldom mere 
distractions, for they helped him to explore, test, enlarge the man 
who wrote the poetry. 

Or rather, the men. It is true up to a point, as Mr Ellmann argues, 
that Yeats preserved the same poetic identity through his several 
changes of interest and style; but the human being revealed by the 
Letters moves visibly, often consciously, from one personality to 
another. The young Yeats, who wrote to an admirer, ‘I send you the 
verses you asked for I have very few poems under a great many 
hundred lines’,—full of literary plans and gossip, emotionally in- 
hibited, planting sunflowers or chasing fire balloons, punctiliously 
repaying small debts, copying in the Bodleian— might be any minor 
poet, and gives no inkling of the man whom, with the help of Ireland 
and Maud Gonne, he was painfully to create: and the bitter, busy, 
middle-aged Yeats is hardly recognizable in the old man, outrageous, 
irresponsible and gay, of the last wild fling. 

Yeats worked as hard upon his self as upon his verse. There was 
never a more deliberate artist: ‘to be impassioned and yet to have a 
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perfect self-possession’, he wrote to Mrs Patrick Campbell in 1901 — 
it was an ideal sought for in living no less than in art. His personality 
developed and changed, as did his verse, by a series of slow revolts. 
The two interacted, since Yeats’ constant rewriting of his work (he 
even wished to ‘improve’ some letters he had written 25 years before 
to Katharine Tynan) was not only for artistic perfecting; it was also 
involved with the need to be remaking himself. Yeats, whose judg- 
ment of his contemporaries was often preposterous, never failed in 
self-criticism. He knew, for example, his own weakness for abstrac- 
tions— ‘They are one’s curse and one has sometimes to work for 
months before they are eliminated, or till the map has become a 
country.’ He had an unerring instinct for the right affinity at any 
given period: he admires A. N. Whitehead ‘because of something 
aristocratic in his mind. His packed logic, his way of saying just 
enough and no more, his difficult scornful lucidity.’ The phrases 
would fit Yeats’ own latest work almost as well. 

‘My life has been in my poems.’ Yes, but the Letters make it plain, 
I think, that he did not at any time value his experiences solely as 
grist for the poetic mill. The life-long absorption with the occult was 
more than a search for symbol and image: Yeats desired knowledge 
for its own sake also, even though, as he wrote on his death-bed, 
‘Man can embody truth but he cannot know it.’ We may not doubt 
any longer the seriousness of his interest in magic and mystical 
philosophy. ‘She and Miss Gonne are going to some place in the West, 
if Miss Gonne can make time, to see visions’—only a firm believer 
could say that so offhandedly, as if it was a matter of catching a 
train. Hardly less serious, for a long while, were Yeats’ political 
interests. As Mr Ellmann justly says, ‘He is Irish; he is also anti-Irish 
in an Irish way.’ If anyone is still disposed to think of Yeats as an 
English poet who happened to be born in Ireland, the letter to The 
Freeman’s Journal, violently attacking Queen Victoria’s visit to 
Ireland during the Boer War, will disabuse him. Yeats’ work for the 
I.R.B. for the Abbey Theatre and in the Senate was the work of a 
whole-hearted, if unorthodox, nationalist: his political judgments 
were sometimes naive or wilful, but he was consistent in his attitude 
towards chauvinism, demagogues and political hatreds. 

Yeats never grew too old to trail his coat, never allowed himself 
to become respectable. A senator, and nearly sixty now, he urged 
some young Irish poets to found their new review ‘on the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, most bishops and all bad writers being 
obviously atheists’. Irish or Anglo-Irish, too, are the absence of senti- 
ment, the cold derisive slash in controversy, the objective (to an 
Englishman, maybe, rather heartless) tone in discussing human rela- 
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tions, the deep pockets of emotional reserve, the rough-and-tumble 
humour, the lack of enthusiasm for democratic ideals—charac- 
teristics which can all be found in these Letters. They have been 
most admirably edited by Mr Wade, who has taken infinite pains 
but is never fussy. The Yeats who emerges from them is many- 
minded as Odysseus: a shrewd campaigner, timid yet combative, who 
knows when to be obstreperous, when tactful: immensely practical, 
even in his mysticism: a connoisseur of ideas rather than an original 
thinker: a man with the courage of his own contradictions: a man 
whose first principle, like Blake’s and Emily Bronté’s, was the 
imagination. 

Yeats, says Mr Ellmann, ‘wanted to show that the current faith in 
reason and in logic ignored a far more important faculty, the 
imagination’. Anti-scientific, anti-materialist, he sought to vindicate 
the imagination by constructing a symbolism from Irish folk-lore, 
Eastern mysticism and the practice of the occult. Yeats’ themes, Mr 
Ellmann argues, remain constant through the several changes of 
poetic language: ‘his symbols keep altering, but the later symbols, in 
spite of their increased animation .. . are mature equivalents rather 
than new departures. . . . The heroes of the later verse are simply the 
heroes of the early verse who have, like their creator, matured’. This 
seems fair enough. Mr Ellmann does not have to be rubbing noses 
with his subject all the time; he can stand back and make the 
generalization which shifts our whole viewpoint a little and thus 
enlarges our perception of any given poem—when he says, for 
example, that Yeats’ work seems ‘as if it had all been written for an 
emergency’, or ‘far from being a God-intoxicated man, Yeats has 
only to think of God to become sober and extremely wary’. 

The chapters, however, on Yeats’ iconography and the symbols of 
his later poetry are the least successful. For so difficult, esoteric a 
subject, they are over-compressed; nor did they send me back with 
renewed appetite to early poems which had lost their savour for me. 
Indeed these chapters, ingenious though they are, made me wonder 
if the presentation of Yeats as a symbolist poet is not as limiting as 
it is illuminating. For me, at any rate, the central fact about Yeats 
is his heroic view of life, derived largely from the boyhood years in 
Sligo and sustained by -an aristocratic cast of mind, while the 
dominant tension in many of his best poems is the quarrel of the 
hero-worshipper with the sceptic in Yeats himself: ‘Easter 1916’, for 
instance, vibrates between his love of the heroic and his hatred of 
the fanatical. ‘We are certain,’ he wrote somewhere, ‘that nothing 
can give dignity to human nature but the character and energy of 
its expression.’ The heroic view of life seemed desirable to Yeats 
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because through it a mamcan best come at the abundance of his own 
personality, and because it sees man at his moments of greatest in- 
tensity—the essential man, and therefore the whole man. 

Mr Ellmann by no means ignores:this aspect of Yeats. But I could 
wish he had given it more weight, for otherwise his book is as excel- 
lently balanced as it is learned, perceptive and gracious. He has much 
to tell us about the influence on Yeats’ poetry of Blake, Nietzsche, 
painting, the dance and the theatre; about Yeats’ complex attitude 
towards religious belief, his concept of ‘the Moods’, his ‘affirmative 
capability’, and the proud humanism which Yeats summed up so 
eloquently in a speech to the British Association:— ‘We (artists), on 
the other hand, are Adams of a different Eden, a more terrible Eden 
perhaps, for we must name and number the passions and motives of 
men.’ Most fascinating of all are the passages where Mr Ellmann 
examines Yeats’ theory and practice of language. He gives us the 
successive drafts of certain poems, and we are astonished how often 
even the greatest of them, ‘Leda and the Swan’ for instance, began 
as quite ordinary poems—we could almost have written them our- 
selves—and were patiently, passionately transformed into the 
works which tower above all other poetry written in English during 
this century. 

Cc. DAY LEWIS 


THUCYDIDES: THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. A new translation by Rex 
Warner. (Penguin Classics. ss.) 


When Thucydides began his history of the Peloponnesian War, he 
had a very clear idea of his purpose. In his judgment ‘this was the 
greatest disturbance in the history of the Hellenes, affecting also a 
large part of the non-Hellenic world, and indeed I might almost say, 
the whole of mankind.’ To us, who are broken in to wars on a far 
vaster scale and to an unprecedented scope of destruction, the war 
between Athens and Sparta in the fifth century B.c. may seem after 
all a small affair. When all is said and done, Greece is a small country, 
and Sparta and Athens were but two districts in it. Both of them sur- 
vived the war and continued to play distinguished parts in history 
after it. Yet Thucydides was right, not merely from his own point 
in time but from ours. The long war which ended in the defeat and 
humiliation of Athens in 404 B.c. was indeed a turning-point in the 
history of the world; for with it perished something which had never — 
happened before and has never happened so fully or so successfully 
since, the incredible and unaccountable flowering of the Athenian 
genius in the fifth century. This genius was unique not only in the 
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THE GOLDEN CENTURY 
OF SPAIN, 1501-1621 


A reprint of a well-known work. Particular attention is devoted 
to economic and social conditions, to the Inquisition, and to 
the records of Spanish mysticism. Illustrated. 21s. 


Richard Ellmann 
THE IDENTITY OF YEATS 


In Yeats, the Man and the Masks, he gave an authoritative 
account of the poet, with the help of many unpublished docu- 
ments. His new book, which deals with the poet’s style and 
symbols, is even more enlightening.—-RAYMOND MORTIMER 
in the Sunday Times. 25s. 


Sean O’Casey 
SUNSET AND EVENING STAR 


This is the concluding volume of O’Casey’s remarkable auto- 
biography. The book opens with his return from the United 
States towards the end of the 1930s, and brings us to the 
present. 21s. 


John Buxton 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND 
THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


A study of the Sidney family’s patronage of English literature 
from the late 1570’s to 1630. Much new material has been 
used, and the story is told as the Elizabethans themselves 
understood it. Illustrated. 18s. 
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arts of literature, sculpture and painting, but did something for in- 
tellectual life of which we are still enjoying the fruits. In the pas- 
sionate integrity and the bold adventurousness of its thought it dis- 
pelled the mists of superstition and barbarism and proved that 
through his ability to express thoughts in words man realizes his own 
nature and finds his place in the universe. After 404 B.c. the Greeks 
were indeed to add much to their achievement, but something had 
gone for ever, the inspired confidence and the more than human zest 
which carried them from one triumph to another in their great days. 

Of this age Thucydides is not only the historian but himself a 
characteristic son. He was not only the first scientific historian, who 
set himself the highest standards of critical accuracy, but he was also 
a philosopher, who thought deeply and boldly about the fate of his 
country and applied to its maladies the diagnostic methods of the 
new science of medicine. But though he allowed no obstacle to come 
between him and the truth, and though he wrote with a stern, dispas- 
sionate independence, he was at heart a devoted citizen of Athens 
who allowed no personal defeats to spoil his passionate admiration 
for the great days or his bitter regret over the final catastrophes. 
With this background he evolved a style which varies from straight- 
forward, factual narrative to complex abstract passages in which he 
sets out his philosophy of history, either through the speeches of 
leading characters or as the expression of his own views. This varia- 
tion makes him a very difficult author to translate. Not only does his 
concentration sometimes make him obscure, but the variation of his 
tone calls for no mean skill in his translators. 

Mr Warner has carried out his task with outstanding success. He is 
far more accurate than his great predecessor Thomas Hobbes and he 
catches far more of the authentic Thucydidean spirit than does the 
facile and evasive Jowett. He writes in modern English and is not 
afraid of an occasional colloquial phrase in the speeches. But he 
maintains throughout the essential qualities of intellectual power 
and precise statement. He sees that when Thucydides, in the Siege of 
Plataea or the last fight at Syracuse, introduces technical details of 
siege- or sea-warfare, he does so on purpose and expects these details 
to be noticed and understood. He see too that the speeches differ 
from one another in their degree of eloquence and hard thought and 
that the grave Pericles must not speak like the adventurer Cleon. He 
threads his way with sound judgment through the compressed and 
elliptic arguments of the Melian Controversy and the account of 
civil strife in Corcyra. If we turn to any passage which we admire 
and remember and look at Mr Warner's version, we always find that 
he has not only missed nothing but has caught its essential tone and 
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My Many-Coated Man 


LAURIE LEB 
Fifteen poems chosen from Mr Lee’s 


work since the war. 


November 7s 6d- The Desperate Hours 
JOSEPH HAYES 
Recommended by The Book Society. 


“More than a thriller—a really excellent 
piece of work.” —Observer. tos 6d 


Acton on History 
LIONEL KOCHAN 


A study of Lord Acton’s historical 
thinking, based on unpublished 
material. October 125 6d 


A Thousand Lives 


IRIS MORLEY 
Recommended by The Book Society. 
ueen Anne’s Son An account of Monmouth’s Rising 
Q and the Battle of Sedgemoor. 
HESTER W. CHAPMAN October 15s 


A biography of the only child 
of Queen Anne to survive infancy. 
Illustrated. November 12s 6d 
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Vieille France, translated into 
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The first of Walter Jens’ John Russell. November 9s 6d 
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character. Take first one of Thucydides’ most dispassionate pieces 
of observation — the plague at Athens: 
‘Externally the body was not very hot to the touch, nor was there 


_ any pallor; the skin was rather reddish and livid, breaking out into 


small pustules and ulcers. But inside there was a feeling of burning, 
so that people could not bear the touch even of the lightest linen 


clothing, but wanted to be completely naked, and indeed most of all 


would have liked to plunge into cold water. Many of the sick who 
were uncared for actually did so, plunging into the water-tanks in 
an effort to relieve a thirst which was unquenchable; for it was just 
the same with them whether they drank much or little. Then all the 
time they were afflicted with insomnia and the desperate feeling of 
not being able to keep still.’ 
Here every detail counts and must be kept precise and clear, and 
this Mr Warner does, while at the same time he catches the under- 
note of horror in the factual medical report. Again, the great Funeral 
Speech of Pericles not only shows Thucydides at his most eloquent 
but may well contain echoes of Pericles’ own oratory, and here a 
grander, more resounding style is called for, and this appears in a 
noble, clear, and resonant form: 
‘As for success or failure, they left that in the doubtful hands of 
Hope, and when the reality of battle was before their faces, they put 
their trust in their own selves. In the fighting, they thought it more 
honourable to stand their ground and suffer death than to give in and 
save their lives. So they fled from the reproaches of men, abiding 
with life and limb the brunt of battle; and, in a small moment of 
time, the climax of their lives, a culination of glory, were swept 
away from us.’ 
Finally, when, despite an air of detached impartiality, Thucydides 
passes his judgment on the Syracusan Expedition and lets his own 
feelings come to the surface: 
‘This was the greatest Hellenic action that took place during this war, 
and, in my opinion, the greatest action that we know of in Hellenic 
history —to the victors the most brilliant of success, to the van- 
quished the most calamitous of defeats; for they were utterly and 
entirely defeated; their sufferings were on an enormous scale; their 
losses were, as they say, total; army, navy, everything was de- 
stroyed, and, out of many, only few returned. So ended the events in 
icily.’ 
? The work of Thucydides is one of the greatest works of man both 
for its account of the last years of Athens and for its inspired wisdom 
and insight which still illuminate the dark places of politics. Mr 
Warner has done a great service in bringing this masterpiece within 
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the range of those who do'not know Greek. They may rest assured 
that his translation catches not only the substance but the spirit of 
the original. 

c.M.BOWRA 


GEORGE ORWELL by Laurence Brander. (Longmans, Men and Books 
Series. ros. 6d.) 


George Orwell in Longmans’ Men and Books series with Conrad, 
Swift, Defoe and Hardy will look to some readers out of place. Was 
he so good? At his best, in Animal Farm, he was, | think, as good 
a satirist as Swift; he commanded a simple but remarkably effective 
style; none of his opinions was second-hand, and nothing he wrote 
could be mistaken for the work of anyone else. But not everything 
he wrote was good. 

He was a strange man who died (one feels) unnecessarily young. 
He was likeable, brave, almost noble; but intolerant, perverse and 
dogmatic. He seems never to have reconciled himself either to his 
social origins or to his education. Born Eric Blair and not at all rich, 
he won a scholarship to Eton and emerged after various adventures 
and elected sufferings, a militant champion, for a time, of an odd 
brand of Socialism, albeit an artist as well. 

Everything Orwell wrote was political, and he had an astonishing 
flair for seeing what was wrong with any argument except his own. 
Forgetting Epimenides, he could speak time and again in favour of 
‘liberty and justice’ and yet say: ‘All talk about democracy, liberty 
equality, fraternity .. . [is] humbug’. This quite apart from the fact 
that after trying for years to badger or shame his readers into 
Socialism, he produced 1984 to frighten them out of it. 

Orwell did not understand, and probably seldom liked individual 
people. His own literary intellectual kind he detested. But he idolized 
the Common Man, and tried, without conspicuous success, to be one, 
so far misunderstanding the British working classes as to believe that 
a dirty shirt and a doss-house life would recommend him to them. 
Despite his great gift for analysis, he had none (as he thought he had) 
for prophecy: he predicted the imminent coming of Fascism to 
England, with rubber truncheons and ‘machine-guns squirting out of 
bedroom windows’, and the idea that ordinary suburban life might 
survive the bombing he dismissed as ‘Baloney’. 

Mr Brander’s book on Orwell is a welcome one. It is less sophisti- 
cated than Hopkinson’s British Council pamphlet, but not, in its own 
way, less shrewd. Asa critic Mr Brander is careful, just, and discrimi- 
nating. He considers Animal Farm a masterpiece, rates some of the 
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Alexander Campbell 


An objective report on the ferment in Africa today by an 
author whose vigorous impartiality has brought him on to 
the Mau Mau death list, while at the same time antago- 
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THE AGE OF WORTH 
Edith Saunders 


A life of the great couturier, described with spirit and under- 
standing, and set against the extravagant background of 
the Second Empire. November 18s net 


LEDA AND THE GOOSE 


Tristram Hillier 


Tristram Hillier is one of England’s foremost living paint- 
ers. Leda and the Goose, his autobiography, proves that he 
is also a writer. It is the story of a man who has led a dis- 
tinctly unusual and interesting life, much of it in remote and 
little-known places. A vivid and entertaining picture emer- 
ges—of a bohemian life spent mostly on the Continent 
between the wars, of hectic loves and a happy marriage 
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essays (especially Tolstoy, Lear and the Fool) very highly indeed, 
speaks well of Homage to Catalonia, but regards the other novels (in- 
cluding 1984) as being, in different degrees, failures. He also locates 
one, at least, of the secrets of Orwell’s success as political critic and 
satirist, namely Orwell’s awareness of the importance of ordinary 
language —he saw that false political philosophy derives from con- 
fusion of language and that mischievous propaganda thrives on its 
deliberate misuse. When Mr Brander says ‘He was so intelligent that 
he had an honest view of the contemporary scene’, we need not 
protest that intelligence does not always make for honesty, because 
with Orwell it did. 

Mr Brander was a friend of Orwell's, but his picture of him is not 
always convincing. Sometimes his tributes are bewildering. He says, 
for example, that ‘Orwell succeeded in his mission’ without saying 
what that mission was, or what the success. Later, having given a 
brisk summary of Orwell's biography, having said he was unhappy 
at his preparatory school, unhappy at Eton, unhappy in the Burma 
police; having described Orwell as a plongeur among the bed bugs in 
Paris, as a vagrant in England, as a POUM volunteer being wounded 
in Spain, as a smallholder in Essex, and as a BBC producer; lonely, 
bereaved, poor and then tuberculous, Mr Brander says: ‘it was a good 
life’. 

He means, of course, that Orwell was a good man. Mr Brander 
even goes so far as to mention the example of Christ, then hurriedly 
retreats. He is not, he says, ‘trying to build up a saintly romantic 
figure’. Why not? Orwell was a romantic figure; he had much in 
common both as man and as a democrat, with Rousseau; and if 
‘saintly’ is not the word for Orwell, there are many saints, including 
St Joseph of Leonissa, St Macarius of Alexandria and St Simeon Sty- 
lites, who were decidedly ‘Orwellian’. 

Mr Brander pays Orwell the compliment of assuming that all his 
motives were rational. Orwell's desire to suffer Mr Brander explains 
as ‘an aspect of the vocation of the preacher who must know and 
experience before he can help’. Orwell's choice to be ‘down and 
out’ rather than take a humble job Mr Brander attributes partly to 
his wish to be free to write and partly to the wish not to take a job 
another man might want. Orwell, he says, gave up his rations in the 
war years ‘so that others could have more’. On this last point, the 
unhappy fact is that Orwell’s (first) wife as well as he went without; 
and when she died, Orwell himself conjectured it was ‘because her 
resistance had been lowered during the war’. The mortification of 
the flesh is apt to have such consequences. 

What did Orwell believe? Mr Brander sums it up very well: 
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by Alan Dent 


(An intimate and revealing journal kept by 
the author on a recent visit to the U.S.A.) 


SOLDIERING ON. 
being the memoirs of 


General Sir Hubert Gough, G.C.B. 


With an introduction by Sir Arthur Bryant. 
Fully illustrated 18s 


PERTURBED SPIRITS 


A book of unusual ghost stories edited by R. C. Bull. 
With an introduction by Herbert van Thal. 
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ARTHUR BARKER 


PRIVATE VIEW 


FOUR PORTRAITS BY 
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Common Love 


JOHN WATNEY 


“Powerful but never static...a pleasing entertainment.” 
—Jack Lambert in the SUNDAY TIMES. 
“Unusual, too.”—Stevie Smith in the OBSERVER. 10s. 6d. 


Rain and the River 


JOHN ATKINS 


A strong contemporary novel of English country life, 
of a young girl’s passionate love for an ‘outsider’ and of 
the village’s intense pride in its own community, which 
leads to hard feelings and broken heads. Tos. 6d. 


A Nail Merchant at Nightfall 


MIKA WALTARI 


An allegorical novel in which the author describes how 
he was forced to write his world-famous Sinuhe The 
Egyptian. Ios. 6d. 


The Lumpton Gobbelings 


ERNEST ELMORE 


Stark naked! So the little people appeared in the midst 
of the village of Lumpton. The villagers’ reactions pro- 
vide opportunities for a biting satire on our modern 
times. Qs. 6d. 
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‘He was a preacher without a vision, but with a message that comes 
from his Eastern experience; that since life is hard for most and with- 
out hope for any, it behoves us all to do what we can for one an- 
other. We should be decent and just to those who are travelling at 
the same time as ourselves the dusty way between the womb and the 
_ grave; and we should support one another in achieving for us all 
what little liberty we may.’ 

' It was this faith which carried Orwell into Socialism and out 
again, and his unwavering attachment to the working classes was 
partly due to his belief that they alone were truly kind and decent. 
Although as a constructive political thinker he was ineffectual, 
Orwell’s faith did give him a sure foundation for critical polemics. 
As a Satirist he was more than merely destructive. There is as much 
compassion as hatred in Animal Farm, and as much insight as wit. 
That is why it is so good. 1984 is bad, not because it is unplausible, or 
spoiled by the algolagniac fantasies; but because it is wrong by 
Orwell’s own standards— whereas it fathers monstrous evils on to 
English Socialism, it evades the real faults experience had found in 
English Socialism, and evades them, one suspects, because Orwell 
could not bring himself to face the fact that there were imperfec- 


tions, after all, in the Common Working Man. 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


SELF CONDEMNED by Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen. 15s.) 

Mr Wyndham Lewis is not at all an easy novelist to write about. 
Either you like his work or you don’t; either you are exhilarated by 
the angry current which carries him along, heedless of hidden rocks 
and treacherous shallows, or you find yourself constantly winded by 
the pounding of the waves. 

His last book, Self Condemned (does he not mean Self-Con- 
demned?), is a case in point. It purports to be about a historian’s exile 
during the war to Canada—a self-imposed exile during which his 
personality is gradually destroyed. In fact, however, it puts forward 
a cycloramic view of life—a view seen through a gauze curtain upon 
which lurid lights are played in so rich a profusion that all the out- 
lines and colours of real existence are modified into a set of 
emotional patterns which take on a kind of stage life of their own. 
It is rather as if one walked into a room filled with people all 
designed after the tubular fashion of Mr William Roberts's paint- 
ings. When they shake hands there is a crash of metal. Their voices 
have the sonority of a conveyor-belt. They pointedly lack charm. 

Not that Self Condemned is a bad book, in the sense that it has 
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failed to fulfil its purpose. What Mr Lewis intended, apparently, was 
to make one more threatening comment on the modern world, and 
a Canadian city came in handy to his purpose, since Canadian cities 
are nothing if not modern. He set into this framework a study of in- 
tellectual defeat which can be compared in some ways to Mr Lionel 
Trilling’s Middle of the Journey. René Harding, for reasons which 
are not made very clear, decides that he must abandon his career in 
England on the ground that the University in which he held a chair 
‘would not let me teach my students the things which I now know, 
so I have had to tell them that there is no longer anything that I can 
teach’. With the wife he both desires and despises, he goes to Canada, 
but the outbreak of war makes life almost unbearably hard for both 
of them. In one of the most powerful scenes in the book the cheap 
hotel in which they are living is burnt to the ground by its pro- 
prietor, who had just previously murdered one of the few people in 
Canada whom the Hardings could tolerate (at this point the 
cyclorama reflects a swirling scarlet mist). After much heart- 
searching, Harding decides nevertheless to accept the Canadian way 
of life and at whatever cost to himself to adapt his professional 
career to it. His wife throws herself under a truck. And in the one 
really poignant incident of a long book, Harding at last accepts his 
own self-condemnation. He takes up a new University chair—‘the 
glacial shell of a man’. 

It is impossible not to compare this with Mr Lewis’s earlier books. 
The comparison, however, does not lead very far since Mr Lewis is 
an unusually consistent writer. What can be said is that his con- 
sistency is not altogether to his advantage. He is above all a disliker, 
and he belongs to that happy age when dislike expressed itself in the 
least inhibited way. No complicated subtleties, no cattiness, no 
bland ferocity: just great chunks of rock constantly thrown. Some- 
times, as in Tarr, breaks appeared in the clouds and the comic inven- 
tion was joined to something momentarily like good nature. Some- 
times, as in The Apes of God or The Childermass, the reader was 
pounded almost as hard as the victims of Mr Lewis’s indignation. It 
was a salutary experience, like a Finnish bath. The circulation was 
stimulated, the metallic crashes rang in the ears for days as one of 
Mr Lewis’s sentences ran into another. But all the time the novels 
were really exemplifications of his theories about the degeneration 
of life in our time—theories which he brought to explosive force in 
his paper Blast and in such books as Time and Western Man. In fact, 
Mr Lewis in retrospect appears among the most powerful and 
strangely neglected figures of the late 1920's. 

The trouble, however, about hate is that it demands an unvarying 
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‘It has been immense fun to read, a sparkling, 
damnably clever, wicked piece of work.’— 
DAVID DAICHES 
‘A sustained exhibition of wit in the great 
tradition.’—Saturday Review of Literature 


Faber & Faber 12s 6d 


SHAKESPEARE: 


THE LAST PHASE 


Derek Traversi 


The series of comedies with which Shakespeare rounded off his 
career as a dramatist have too often been considered as a some- 
what irrelevant appendix to his best work. In this important book 
the author aims at correcting this impression through a close study 
of the plays, relating them to the great tragedies which preceded 
them, and showing how themes apparently conventional are in fact 
the vehicles of a profoundly personal reading of life. 
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context. One can love tiew people more easily than one can hate 
new things. And so the fact that many of Mr Lewis's gloomier prog- 
nostications have come to pass; that his warnings have been un- 
heeded, and a natural tendency to Schadenfreude thereby greatly 
fortified; the fact, even that his reputation as a painter has out- 
soared that as a writer—all this has embittered his views without 
giving them the counterpoise of even a savage tranquillity. 

The Revenge for Love, published just before the war, was perhaps 
the summit of his development as a novelist. After that, things be- 
came too abominable—one deduces—to be borne. The war itself, an 
exile not less disturbing than René Harding's, the Welfare State, the 
general collapse of good sense in international affairs, the rise of 
upstarts everywhere: Mr Lewis is not alone in finding all this a sore 
trial. But in order to make a work of art out of it something else is 
needed —a point of repose from which the excesses of the twentieth 
century can be seen with a calm satiric eye. It is the absence of this 
point which makes the weakness of Self Condemned. Mr Lewis is 
too much the Enemy; Blast! is still too strongly his reaction to most 
of what goes on in the world. And so his prose gets uncomfortably 
hot, the syntax fuses, the colours melt into a mere confusion of 
anger. 

Yet even so, how refreshing it is to read a book which breaks with 
the genteel tradition of the modern novel so spontaneously. There 
is no attitudinizing in Mr Lewis, no pretension. And if the days are 
past when it was appropriate to attack the vices of society in this 
particular tone of voice the voice has lost none of its vigour. Those 
who are content to throw the world aside as hopeless will find in it 
a rough masochistic delight. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


JuMPING JOAN by C. H. B. Kitchin (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 
THE WHITE WAND by L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamilton. ros. 6d.) 


‘Each artist seems to be the citizen of an unknown country’; Proust’s 
aphorism may be aptly applied to Mr Kitchin and Mr Hartley, for 


they have both found in their work a strange no-man’s territory 


which is on an indistinct frontier between the humdrum realities of 
life and the supernatural. Both make sorties into the territories on 
either side but—more particularly in their stories—they appear to 
be most at home in the no-man’s land; both have what Mr Forster, in 
writing of Henry James, called ‘a sort of tremulous nobility’, and the 
work of both seems to well up from a deep awareness of the in- 
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Marching As 
To War 


If Christians are all called to be soldiers of Christ, 
the monastic orders have always formed the spearhead 
of the army. In NOTHING IS QUITE ENOUGH,* 
Gary MacEoin tells of six years of intellectual and 
spiritual formation in the novitiate of a Redemptor- 
ist monastery. His account of the subjugation of the 
body and exaltation of the soul through spiritual 
discipline is informed with candour and love and, 
when his superiors refused him ordination, the same 
discipline gave him the courage and faith to remake 
his life. 

A more accustomed discipline for most of us is that 
of the Army. Anyone who has ever been a soldier 
will want to read ST. MARY’S VILLAGE, by 
Carl Fallas. This is a book about the First World 
War and about all war, about the majesty and horror 
of battle and the indomitable spirit which shines 
brightest in the mud. Richard Aldington writes of it: 
“Here is the poet’s imagination, the novelist’s loving 
sense of character, the brooding half-laughing muser 
over man’s ways and the earth’s doings and beings— 
it brings alive a whole world of men and an infinity 
of subtle observations.” 

*Recommended by the Book Society. 
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THE SERGEANT IN THE SNOW 


by Mario Rigoni Stern 
Cr. 8vo. Translated by Archibald Colquhoun 8s. 6d. 


The experiences of an Italian sergeant-major during the great retreat in the 
snows of the German army from Stalingrad in World War II. Sept. 30 


CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE 
by Roger Nimier 


Cr. 8vo, Translated by John Russell & Robert Kee 10s. 6d. 


Two love stories by the author of The Blue Hussar: they recount two post- 
war experiences on similar themes, in 1918 and 1946. Late October 
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by Baron & Clive Graham 


Royal 8yo, 


21s. 
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Express ‘‘Scout’’ ina beautiful and authoritative record of 1954 
winners and 1955 ‘‘probables’’. Mid-November 
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adequacy of life. 

Some reviewers have compared both Mr Kitchin’s and Mr Hart- 
ley’s recent collections of stories with Walter de la Mare, Algernon 
Blackwood or M. R. James, but it seems to me that they have entered 
their special worlds along a similar path to that taken by Henry 
James during the 1890’s. It is not a simple, dull case of ‘influence’, 


but of writers who are intellectually akin and who have reacted to 


life in similar ways. During the 90’s James was roughly the same 
age as Mr Kitchin and Mr Hartley were during the writing of many 
of these stories, and he was turning to themes expressing regret that 
life can pass and so little be done with it. It is the leitmotiv of Mr 
Hartley’s work. In the long title story of this collection a middle- 
aged man tells the story of the one great event of his life—his love 
for a cripple in Venice when he was a young man. In A Rewarding 
Experience he is concerned with a novelist not unlike James’ George 
Dencombe in The Middle Years, of whom he wrote, ‘It had taken too 
much of his life to produce too little of his art. The art had come, but 
it had come after everything else ... he murmured. Ah for another 
go!—ah for a better chance!’ There is an echo of this passage when 
Mr Hartley writes of Henry Tarrant ‘But his whole life—nearly 
forty years of it—had been designed to keep incidents at bay. Only 
art had he welcomed, and now art had gone back on him.’ Like 
James, too, Mr Hartley is drawn to themes of the innocence of 
childhood and the inevitable arrival of disillusioning experience. 
His children all finally discover ‘the terrible doubt of appearances’ 
(a line from Whitman which he used as an epigraph to Eustace and 
Hilda) but they don’t, like so many of James’s unfortunate children, 
have their innocence positively corrupted. 

Mr Kitchin’s relation to this aspect of James is not so overt, but in 
The Maze (one of the two best stories in the book) he makes his 
own exploration of The Turn of the Screw country. It is worth 
looking more closely at this story because it contains all Mr Kitchin’s 
qualities, as a writer of short stories, at their best. Mr Frode is a 
respectable, narrow-horizoned lawyer's clerk who has married 
rather above him and lives in a house in the country where his wife 
lived as a girl. Their eight year old daughter Daisy tells her mother 
of the nice man whom she constantly meets in the maze in the gar- 
den. Mrs Frode is evasive to her husband on the subject, but his sus- 
picions are aroused that there is some special significance in the ‘nice 
man’. Gradually it becomes clear that Mrs Frode had been ‘married’, 
as a little girl, to the handsome gardener’s boy at a mock altar in 
the maze, and that after her marriage she met him in the maze and 
gave herself to him on the same spot. He was Daisy’s father, and 
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was killed by a fall on the day she was born. It is he whom she meets 
in the maze. Although Mr Kitchin even allows the apparition to 
corrupt Daisy’s love for her supposed father one reads the story 
without thought of The Turn of the Screw until it is finished. Tech- 


Oo 


nically it is handled with mastery, each effect is exactly calculated, — 


all the details of the story are there for a purpose, and the whole 
thing is, in a word, ‘wrought’. Although it is a long story, like most 
in the book, it is planned with an exact precision, without the waste 
of a word. 

Mr Hartley has said of Mr Kitchin that he has always been ex- 
plicit about ‘the relations of the One with the Many and of the One 
with itself . . . but much less explicit about the relations of the One 
with the Other’. Apart from the supernatural nature of the story The 
Maze is a subtle study in the character of the parents and all the 
characters are studied in their relationship to each other. The appari- 
tion doesn’t merely have a ‘bugaboo’ meaning; he will haunt Mrs 
Frode all her life. ‘Till I die,’ she says, ‘I shan’t know if I’m damned 
for a sin of the flesh, or redeemed for finding my love. And perhaps 
I shan’t know even then.’ 

Physical as well as spiritual death obsesses Mr Kitchin; five of the 
eight stories end in violent death, and in almost every case the death 
is implicit in the conception of the story, those who die inviting 
death as the only solution to their case. Death is spiritual in A Cot- 
tage in Cornwall, perhaps the best story in the collection. Fantasies 
of neuroses introduce the element of the abnormal which is intro- 
duced by the supernatural in many of the other stories; the narrator 
is a middle-aged married woman writing a journal to her husband 
after she has cracked up when he runs away with another woman. 
One follows the always-varying forms of her obsession to the final 
break-through when her wishes are fulfilled in a fantasy which has 
its own form of reality—‘There’s a lot we shan’t have to think of, 
until we’ve built up a new and happier past, as we shall indeed.’ 

Mr Kitchin is clearly a born writer of short stories who under- 
stands their function and requirements. It is not a form, however 
in which Mr Hartley seems really at ease. None of the stories in this 
collection is a complete success, though each contains interesting 
things. It is precisely the quality of being ‘wrought’ that is missing 
and it is something a story can’t do without if it means to make a full 
impact. 

MICHAEL SWAN 
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A Few LATE CHRYSANTHEMUMS by John Betjeman. (Murray. 9s. 6d.) 
CounTERPARTS by Roy Fuller. (Verschoyle. 6s.) 


Mr John Betjeman has already marked out his poetic territory as 
clearly as though it were a tennis lawn. His new book does not en- 
large it in any way, nor would one expect it to do so. He is an easily — 
enjoyable poet, who makes few demands, principally because he — 
has passions for people, landscapes and traditions, and because he is — 
primarily an entertainer. He has a wonderful ear, also, and he writes 
in the way that a child would write—that is to say, he fits words to 
a pronounced rhythm, working the poem out rather like a com- 
poser of lyrics at the piano. Most contemporary poets, and Mr Fuller 
is an example, think their poems first, or see them, and then juggle 
with rhythms and form. The result is grittier, more condensed, and 
less finished—things which, in poems, can be advantages as well as 
disadvantages. Mr Betjeman’s poems, except sometimes when he 
writes blank verse or attempts satire, read beautifully. The original 
fresh eccentricity may seem now and again to be hardening into a 
convention, into a trick known to please, the range and treatment © 
of subjects predictable, but the writing, the exactness of the effects, 
the pure arrangement of sounds, never fails: 
There’s a storm cloud to the westward over 
Kenton, 
There’s a line of harbour lights at Perivale, 
Is it rounding rough Pentire in a flood of sunset 
fire 
The little fleet of trawlers under sail? 
Can those boats be only roof-tops 
As they stream along the skyline 
In a race for port and Padstow 
With the gale? 
His poems do not bore, in the manner of greater, as well as of lesser 
writers, because they are of the kind that, if they did not come off, 
could never have been completed. Many of the section headed 
‘Gloom’ have the same mixture of pathos and comedy as music-hall 
songs, about which Mr Betjeman is very knowledgeable, and which 
have obviously influenced him. Their feelings and forms are bold, 
and both are handled with mastery: 
But her place is empty in the queue at the International 
The greengrocer’s queue lacks one, 
So does the crowd at Mac Fisheries. There’s no 
one to go to Freeman’s 
To ask if the shoes are done. 
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LAMMING 


THE EMIGRANTS 


‘‘The outstanding literary figure of the new West Indian 
movement. ... The straight description is excellent, firm, 
clear, modern prose; and the vernaculardialogue lively as 
can be. Mr Lamming is a real writer.” NEW STATESMAN 


“He has a deep understanding of his subject, the pre- 
dicament of a group of West Indians emigrating to 
England... masterly insight.””—DAILY TELEGRAPH 15s 


DORIS 


LESSING 


A PROPER MARRIAGE 


“Very well done. .. . Doris Lessing is a naturalist with 
a fine ear for dialogue. Nothing is overwritten in this 
penetrating analysis of the breakdown of a marriage.” 
—OBSERVER 


Doris Lessing was this year’s winner of the Somerset 
Maugham Award. 12s 6d. 


NEW POEMS 
1954 


From over 10,000 entries the editors of the third P.E.N. 
anthology, CHRISTOPHER HASSALL, LAURIE LEE and REX 
WARNER, have selected one hundred poems by as many 
poets. There is a long introduction by Christopher 


Hassall and biographical notes on the Se: 
Ss 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 


HOOT OR IS 


MAD WOMEN 
OF MAGLIANO 


MARIO TOBINO 


The terrible tale of an asylum for 
women near Lucca, handled with 
a compassion, humanity and poet- 
ic perception which recall Carlo 
Levi’s CHRIST STOPPED AT 
EBOLI. The author, a doctor, is 
regarded in Italy as probably the 
most powerful, original and dis- 
tinguished writer to emerge in 
recent years, 

10s 6d 


DEATH IS MY 
TRADE 


ROBERT MERLE 


reEaSOnN 


This novel has already run through 
more than 30 editions in France 
and is a brilliant and topical study 
of the type of schizophrenic 
German mentality whose blind 
obedience to orders made horrors 
like Auschwitz possible. 

12s 6d Publication 11th October 
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Will she, who was so particular, be glad to know 
that after 
The tears, the prayers and the priest, 
Her clothing coupons and the ration book were 
handed in at the Food Office 
For the files marked ‘deceased’? 
There are the usual happy poems about gallumphing great girls, rail- 
ways, and ribbon-development; a number that deal with the ambi- 
guities of what Mr Betjeman nicely calls ‘late-flowering lust’; a few 
‘Church of England’ thoughts; and, constituting the bulk, nostalgic 
topographical poems. 

This last group seems to me to contain all the major successes, 
though the religious poems, less to my own taste, have a directness 
and honesty that disarms criticism. When, in a poem fondly mock- 
ing the minor horrors of Christmas, Mr Betjeman suddenly asks: 

And is it true? For if it is 

No loving fingers tying strings 
Around those tissued fripperies, 

The sweet and silly Christmas things, 
Bath salts and inexpensive scent 
And hideous tie so kindly meant 


No love that in a family dwells, 
No carolling in frosty air, 
Nor all the steeple-shaking bells 
Can with this single Truth compare— 
That God was Man in Palestine 
And lives today in Bread and Wine. 
then he makes that simple question seem of great moment, to 
acquire a vivid perspective and to mean something rather more im- 
portant than questions more frequently asked by modern poets. Mr 
Betjeman, of course, is an engaging personality, and his poems, what- 
ever their other merits, please because they are part of it. There is 
no concealment about them, no mumbling evasions. His poetry ex- 
presses love and regret and fear with a discipline over intricate tech- 
niques and emotion that is as practised as the art of a tight-rope 
walker. As a poet he invites quotation, not textual comment; and, 
whatever he is writing about, whether it is of the old Liberals: 
Pale green of the English Hymnal! Yattendon 
hymns 
Played on the hautbois by a lady dressed in 
blue 
Her white-haired father accompanying her 
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thereto > s* 
On tenor or bass-recorder. . . . 
or of a decrepit night-club proprietress 
I walked into the night-club in the morning, 
There was Kummel on the handle of the door, 
The ashtrays were unemptied 
The cleaning unattempted, 
And a squashed tomato sandwich on the floor. 
he manages somehow to situate it in the forefront of life, to make 
the magic circle of his interest seem all-sufficing, the business of criti- 
cism dusty and irrelevant. At first sight, he may seem a lightweight, 
shrewdly and effectively out of his period. But what it comes down 
to in the end is that he is a funny, immensely human and God-fearing 
man, who puts all of himself into his poems. 
Mr Roy Fuller’s Counterparts, his fifth book of verse, masks, under 
a diffident exterior, a rare compassion. He is superficially as different 
from Mr Betjeman as it is possible to imagine, yet, curiously enough, 
has many of the same qualities: lightness of touch, an affecting 
honesty of feeling, a sense of the ridiculous. His poems spring much 
less easily to life, but they are clear-cut, spare, and hard. All excess 
fat has been slimmed away, and what remains has been reduced to 
its essentials. Mr Fuller refers life back in nearly every poem to art 
in one form or another, to psychology or social systems, but the 
bleak idiom that this might have led to is constantly freshened up by 
a gentle irony, fastidiousness of imagery, and a deprecatory melan- 
choly. From time to time he affects a distaste for his own kind: 
I do not know which are the most obscene: 
Poets, profoundly sceptic, scared, unread; 
The leaders monolithic in their mania; 
Or the unteachable mass, as good as dead. 
Yet poem after poem that begins broodingly, with baleful observa- 
tions on the wretchedness of man’s plight, ends up with a kind of re- 
laxed wonder at his possibilities: 
All art foresees a future, 
Save art which fails to weigh 
The sadness of the creature, 
The limit of its day, 
Its losing war with nature. 
This natural human sadness is redeemed, in Mr Fuller’s work, by the 
compensations of literature and family—two limiting ties, whose 
obligations lead to the ultimate satisfactions. Most of these new 
poems — except for a beautiful and moving sequence of 
memorial poems — give a deceptive impression of smallness, because 
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they start off from slight domestic observations—a spider in the 
bath, a lost pen, the sight of an open notebook, a wet Sunday — but, 
like Japanese flowers in water, they expand on acquaintance, they 
reveal tight layers of meaning. Though they have not quite the 
breadth of Mr Fuller’s war poetry, they are a qualifying postscript 
to it. Their faults are attachment to the outworn language of the 
early 30’s ‘far-off rumours of terrible facts’, ‘the sad and convulsive 
events’ etc, a similar hangover of social guilt, and odd passages of 
dragging prosiness, where sentences seem to outlast their natural 
rhythm. But such flaws are not often in evidence; more noticeable 
is the intelligence that sharpens these poems to a fine point, the 
awareness and control and discreet detail that makes one immed- 
iately aware of their author. A simple test of a good poet is that he 
should make one want to write oneself. A bad writer always disgusts 
one with literature. Mr Fuller and Mr Betjeman make it seem, in dif- 
ferent ways, the most important thing in the world. 
ALAN ROSS 


ELIZABETH BARRETT TO Miss MITFORD. Edited and Introduced by 
Betty Miller. (John Murray. 25s.) 


Mrs Miller has embarked on a biographical exploration of the 
Brownings which one hopes will be as prolonged as it is illuminating. 
Her first and major expedition bore fruit in the portrait of Robert 
Browning which appeared in 1952, and which threw an unexpected 
light on the character and experience of both poets. The present 
volume of letters, edited from unpublished manuscripts in the 
library of Wellesley College, Massachusetts, is less important, cer- 
tainly, but a rewarding reconnaissance, nevertheless, into neigh- 
bouring territory—the ten years of Elizabeth Barrett’s life before 
her marriage. These letters are, naturally enough, less vital and re- 
vealing than those written to Browning; they are secretive, until the 
very end, about the extraordinary love affair which after two years 
culminated in elopement; and the unlikely reader who was unaware 
of everything left unsaid would quite fail to enjoy the collection as 
it deserves. Elizabeth Barrett is not intimate in her correspondence 
with her friends in the sense that Charlotte Bronté was intimate; she 
is reticent, sometimes sentimentally correct, always perfectly well- 
bred; yet as one reads one perceives the shapes of interesting things 
below the surface, and closes the book with an enlarged vision of 
mart Rai household of the Moulton Barretts. 
ary Russell Mitford, during the ten years 1836-46, was i 
to Elizabeth Barrett. When they first ee Miss Mitford ie antl 
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BERNARD BERENSON 
Piero della Francesca 


or THE INELOQUENT IN ART 
8h’ x 63° With 48 plates 123. 6d. net 


The famous critic here develops an original theme on ‘elo- 
quence’ in great visual art. He observes that the masterpieces 
of all ages and all styles avoid any emphatic or realistic dis- 
play of emotion, offering us instead immortal creations of 
character, in which emotion remains implicit or subordinate. 
The author concludes that in painting, as in sculpture, it is 
the restrained and sober statement that is the most convinc- 
ing and remains eternally classic. 
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8h" x 62” With 80 plates 18s. net 


In this study of the decline and death of an artistic culture, 
Bernard Berenson presents an analysis of the reliefs which 
were sculptured for various emperors from 114 to 315 A.D. 
and skilfully applied to the decoration of that ‘anthology’ 
among monuments, the Arch of Constantine. 


Recommended by the Book Society 


The Imperfect Marriage 
A novel by 


EDITH de BORN 
10s. 6d. 


This new novel by the author of The Bidou Inheritance and 
Daughter of the House is a penetrating analysis of a modern 
marriage which survives a test of particular difficulty. 
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height of her literary celebrity, a woman close on fifty, courted and 
admired as a dramatist and even more as the author of the long best- 
selling series of village sketches which brought sightseers by the 
score to Three Mile Cross. Elizabeth Barrett was thirty, already 
almost imprisoned by her curious invalidism, and quite unknown. 
Her morbid nervousness of strangers made the meeting a difficult 
one to bring about, and only the pertinacity of John Kenyon, her 


wealthy middle-aged literary-minded cousin, overcame her difficul- 


ties. A carriage expedition to the Zoo was arranged, to inspect the 
new giraffes, and Miss Mitford, in the midst of a busy whirl of social 
engagements, was sufficiently impressed by the occasion to write to 
her father, ‘A sweet young woman, whom we called for in 
Gloucester Place, went with us—a Miss Barrett — who reads Greek as 
I do French, and has published some translations from Aeschylus, 
and some most striking poems. She is a delightful young creature, 
shy and timid and modest. Nothing but her desire to see me got her 
out at all... .’ And next day, having seen her again, her enthusiasm 
increased: ‘She is so sweet and gentle, and so pretty, that one looks at 
her as if she were some bright flower; and she says it is like a dream 
that she should be talking to me, whose works she knows by heart.’ 

Miss Mitford being a woman of perception, as well as something 
of a sentimental enthusiast where her affections were concerned, 
became passionately interested in her young friend’s genius, and 
gave her the praise which is a poet’s best encouragement. They 
began the kind of correspondence for which Elizabeth, immured in 
an unliterary home, had yearned; discussed books, exchanged 
opinions, made protests of that kind of tender, concerned affection 
which reads extravagantly today, but which was not at all odd in 
the eighteen-thirties, when women had leisure and taste for immense 
correspondences and the cultivation of articulate female friendships. 

Presently the background of Gloucester Place, and later of Wim- 
pole Street, emerges, and Elizabeth Barrett’s temperament, so 


strange a blend of strength and neurotic timidity, reveals itself. Her 


morbid reclusiveness is everywhere accepted on the grounds of ill- 
health, yet there are fleeting glimpses of an ability to laugh at it. 
‘According to tradition, once in a childish fit of ill-humour, I took 
refuge from the cruelties of the world, in a hat box, and covered 
myself up in it. A good deal of the sublime of misanthropy is resolv- 
able into such crossnesses; and it would be much the same whether 
one went into a monastery or a hat box, if the latter were pic- 
turesque enough.’ Her own hiding-place was picturesque in its way; 
the shuttered room, every window and crevice sealed, growing 
whiter and whiter with dust from the winter’s fires, and imprisoned 
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with her the two poor doves, making sad attempts at nest-building 
in their cage, and achieving a sad soft egg; later, there is Flush as 
well, Miss Mitford’s gift, eating cakes on the eiderdown and not 
daring to go under the bed because the dust makes him sneeze. Her 
health, and no wonder, mysteriously grows worse. She can no longer 
walk, can ‘scarcely bear without fainting even the passive fatigue 
of being carried from this bed to the sofa . . .’ at last is in ‘so singular 
and frightful a state of weakness as not to be able to sleep for five 
minutes together without fainting . . ..—surely as remarkable a 
symptom as any in the whole annals of Victorian ill-health. 

Mr Barrett makes his appearance, not by any means, in the early 
letters, as a tyrant to be criticized, but as the loved and venerated 
High Priest of the household (‘he with his elastic spirit and merry 
laugh!’), praying at her bedside, keeping unsuitable French novels 
locked up in his bureau, leaving every morning at twelve o'clock for 
the City. Even if she had begun to doubt him, which she had not, 
Miss Mitford was not the friend to whom one would dream of 
criticizing a father. Miss Mitford’s whole life had been spent in will- 
ing slavery to an intolerable old father, who had drunk and 
gambled away her mother’s fortune as he now squandered his 
daughter’s earnings, while she asked nothing better than to live 
chained to her desk to support him in querulous comfort. It is not 
until near the end of this momentous decade, when Elizabeth Barrett 
is nearing forty, established as a poet and already in literary corre- 
spondence with Robert Browning, that the first reticent hint of 
unfilial criticism is heard. “Yes—there is an excess of strictness. Too 
much is found objectionable. And the result is that everything that 
can be done in an aside, is done, without too much consideration 
perhaps of the right and the wrong . . . dear Papa’s wishes would be 
consulted more tenderly, if his commands were less straight and 
absolute.’ 

Of the eventual visits of Mr Browning, long pressed for by him, 
long denied, she was almost as uncommunicative as to her father. 
Miss Mitford had met Browning in his twenties and had disliked 
him; deplored his poetry as obscurantist and denied his genius, and 
was so firmly spinsterish in her outlook that any hint of romantic 
adventure was bound to displease her. So that in the last two years 
before the secret marriage, Elizabeth’s letters have sometimes a 
disingenuous tone. Her heart ‘leaps’ at the prospect of a visit from 
Miss Mitford, while at the same time she writes to Browning in 
exasperation at the visit. Yet secrecy was essential. Mr Barrett’s hand 
lay ominously heavy, and since his refusal to let her spend a winter 
in Italy when the doctors had pronounced that another winter in 
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| BOOKS ARE POSSIBLY the ideal Christmas present. 
Certainly —if purchased sufficiently in advance — they can 
provide as much pleasure to the donor as to the recipient. 


VICTORIAN SIDELIGHTS, by A. M. W. Stirling, is 
taken from the journals of Mrs Adams-Acton, wife of the 
leading portrait-sculptor of the Victorian and Edwardian 
eras. Many prominent people of her day sat for her hus- 
band, and in his studio she was able to see them in an 
atmosphere both homely and domestic; while her house 
was the meeting place of a wide circle of people notable 
in the politics, literature and art of her time. 

Illustrated 21s Late November 


_ EXCAVATIONS AT UR, a new book by Sir Leonard 
- Voolley, is the first full account of the twelve years’ 

ork at Ur. The author has revised the chronological and 

historical interpretation of the archeological facts in the 

light of more recent research and technique, and shows 

how many of the apparently mythical stories of tradition 

may be demonstrated by the archeologist to be concretely 

true. Illustrated 21s December 8 


TOLD IN THE MARKET PLACE, forty Arab 
tales translated and set down by C. G. Campbell: ‘It is a 
book which gives extraordinary entertainment. There is 
hardly a single story which it is possible to lay down in 
the middle.’ Manchester Guardian 10s 6d 


FINN FAMILY HMOOMINTROLEL, by Tove Jansson: 
‘It should become the tattered treasure of several gener- 
ations.’ T.L.S. Other books in the Moominsaga: 
COMET IN MOOMINLAND, THE EXPLOITS OF 
MOOMINPAPPA, 7s 6d each, and for younger children 
MOOMIN MYMBLE AND LITTLE MY, 8s 6d 
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BOUVERIE HOUSE : 154 FLEET STREET - LONDON - EC4 


BOOK REVIEWS 


London would certainly kill her, she was experiencing a painful 
change of feeling. She now knew her danger. She believed that the 
world would laugh and Miss Mitford condemn her, and the least 
breath in her father’s ear bring disaster. She could not afford to trust 
anyone. That a celebrated invalid of forty, scarce able to totter, 
should be planning to fly in secret to Italy with a man six years 
younger! —it was preposterous, and if it reached the ears of Mr Bar- 
rett, impossible. She did try to prepare her friend for a mysterious 
improvement in health, though without hinting at the emotional 
rebirth that was giving her vitality; but it was not until the secret 
marriage was a week old, and she was on the point of flight, that she 
made a long and moving confession to Miss Mitford. ‘How can I tell 
you on this paper, even if my hands did not tremble as the writing 
shows, how he persisted and overcame me with such letters, and 
such words, that you might tread on me like a stone if I had not 
given myself to him, heart and soul. . . . Think how I must have felt 
to have listened to such words from such a man. A man of genius 
and of miraculous attainments . . . and of a heart and spirit beyond 
them all!’ 

The correspondence ends with this moving letter. Subsequent let- 
ters between them (for Miss Mitford did not revile her, but in the 
few painful years remaining to her made the best of what she could 
not help regarding as a bad job) can be read elsewhere. Mrs Miller 
has filled a biographical gap in a serious, scrupulous and unsensa- 
tional manner, making unobtrusive asides to the reader only when 
they are needed, and for the rest, apart from her admirable introduc- 


tion, allowing the letters of Elizabeth Barrett to speak for them- 
selves. 


MARGARET LANE 
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Chinese 
Literature 


A quarterly magazine bringing you the best 


of the new writing, poetry, art and literary 
criticism of modern China. Beautiful colour 
prints in every issue. Order a copy now. 


PRICE 1/6 POST 6d. 


Annual subscription 5/- 
Order from any newsagent or direct from 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
44 & 45 Museum Street, London, W.C.! 
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Autumn Books 


DYLAN 
THOMAS 


Derek Stanford 


Literary biography and study and ana- 
lysis of his work by a fellow poet, includ- 
ing Bibliography and an examination of 
Thomas’ prose writings. October. 153 


FRANCO 
OF SPAIN 


S. F. A. Coles 


First, authorised biography containing 
material and facts never before made 
public, including interviews with Gen- 
eralissimo Franco. Fully Illustrated. 

November. 18s 


SEEDS OF TIME 


Walter Rilla 


A tour de force of immense proportions 
and a novel of the very highest literary 
standard. A study of a woman who is 
about to meet her son’s future wife for 
the first time. We believe this to be a 
masterpiece. 512 pp. November 155 


FIRST NUDES 


Eric Gill 


24 original and hitherto unknown sketch- 
es done in Paris 1926-7. Introduction by 
Sir John Rothenstein. Just Published. 

12s 6d 


Also Available 


JAMES T. FARRELL - 


The Face of Time. 2nd imp. 15s 


NATHANAEL WEST- 


A Cool Million ‘Brilliantly Sa- 
vage °°__ Joseph Taggart. 


BEST CARTOONS FROM (fj 


FRANCE “A riot’’, L Cr 4to 
12s 6d [J 
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In Case You ‘Don’t. 


RONALD SMITH was born in Plymouth and educated at Wellington. : 
the war he was trained as a musician in Vienna and Paris. During 
served as a pilot in the RAF Night Fighters and Photographic Re connaissal 

winning the Croix de Guerre avec Palme. He has since been to Bristol Univer- — 
sity, where he edited the University paper. He is now working in Market — F 
Research. a 


JEAN STEWART (Mrs James Pace), daughter of the late Dr H. F. Stewart, — 
lectured on French literature at Cambridge for several years. She spent two — 
years (1932-34) in America on a Commonwealth Fellowship. During the — 
past few years she has translated a number of modern French books for © 
various publishers, and stories for The London Magazine. ~ eS. 


GEOFFREY HILL took a first in English at Oxford last year. He was co- — 
editor of Oxford Poetry 1953 and his own poems have appeared in Oxford — 
periodicals, as well as in a Fantasy pamphlet. His Letter from Oxford was | 
published in The London Magazine No 4. He has just taken up an appoint- 
ment as Lecturer in English Literature at Leeds University. 


GEORGES BORACH was one of Joyce’s language students in Zurich. His 
notes are of paramount importance to a general knowledge of Joyce’s views 
and to a specific understanding of some of his intentions and methods in 
Ulysses. Conversations with James Joyce has been translated, with permis- 
sion, from the Neue Ziircher Zeitung of 3 May, 1931. 


FELICIEN MARCEAU has written several novels, one of which, The King’s 
Man, has recently been published in England. Both the Armistice in Venice 
(The London Magazine No 2) and Maria of Brunico are taken from his collec- 
tion of short stories, En des Secretes Noces. He is also a painter and critic and is 
at the moment preparing a long study of Balzac. 


MARY REYNOLDS was at one time teaching, and is now working in the 
Schools Broadcasting Department of the BBC. Four Trees is the first poem 
she has had published, apart from a few in University publications. 


Cyril Connolly's essay will appear as one of the introductions in his collection 
Great English Short Novels to be published by Weidenfeld and Nicolson some 
time in 1955. 


Flaubert’s Dictionary of Accepted Ideas, quoted in the Foreword, is translated 
by Jacques Barzun and published by Max Reinhardt at ros. 6d. 


The London Magazine reminds its readers that Sir Compton Mackenzie will 
unveil the new LCC memorial plaque to Oscar Wilde at 34 Tite Street, 
Chelsea, on 16 October, at 11.30 a.m. 
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